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Chronicle 


Home News.—The arrival of Colonel Carmi Thomp- 
son in the Sulu Archipelago drew attention to the south- 
ern part of the Philippine Islands and made somewhat 
clearer the purpose behind his mission. 
His arrival there was accompanied by 
extravagant expressions of good will to- 
wards the Americans and of correspondingly ill will to- 
ward the Christian Filipinos. The Moros are nearly all 
Mohammedans, and were represented as being against 
Philippine independence and threatening a revolt in the 
events of its coming about. The situation is interesting 
in view of the pending Bacon Bill, which separates 
Mindanao, Sulu and Palawan from the rest of the islands. 
This may possibly be the first step to granting independ- 
ence to the northern part. The southern islands are 
particularly rich in coal, since 10,000,000 tons of semi- 
anthracite are already defined, beside a large bituminous 
field. It is said, also, that there are 200,000 acres of 
land in Zamboanga suitable for growing rubber. Both 
of these two commodities furnish apparently sufficient 
reason for the increasing American interest in that dis- 
trict. Meanwhile, both Houses of the Philippine legis- 
lature have passed a bill for a plebiscite on independence 
over Governor Woods’ veto. The bill now comes to the 
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In accord with previous press reports, it was expected Mr. 
Flaherty would be shown proofs that our 
Government has not been inactive on 
the religious question in Mexico. Re- 
ports from Paul Smiths represent the attitude of the 
Administration as desiring a cooling off of the religious 
agitation so that it may be able to adopt a more vigor- 
ous policy on land and oil instead of the present one of 
patience. Mr. Flaherty’s interview was to be followed 
later by one with Ambassador Sheffield and another with 
Secretary Kellogg. Out of all these conferences it was 
more than probable that a more intelligent stand would 
be taken by the Administration with regard to the many 
outstanding points of difficulty with Mexico. 


Mexican 
Affairs 


Austria.—The energetic action of the Government in 
advancing a loan to the Zentralbank der deutschen 
Sparkassen, when this bank which carried the poor peo- 
ple’s savings was in danger of collapse, 
as recorded in our Chronicle for August 
28, led to a Socialist bill for the im- 
peachment of the Government. The reason given was 
that the Government had acted without due authorization. 
Chancellor Ramek explained that the action of the Gov- 
ernment was absolutely necessary to prevent the failure 
of the bank which the Socialists had tried to ruin by their 
alarmist reports. For the rest he had consulted Parlia- 
ment as soon as possible. It was another struggle be- 
tween the Socialists and the Christian Social party. The 
Socialist bill was defeated by a vote along strictly party 
lines. Mgr. Seipel was the leading figure in the defense 
of the Christian Social party. 


Socialist 
Attack on 
Government 


Bulgaria.—A lengthy reply was dispatched from Sofia 
to the collective note of Jugoslavia, Rumania and Greece, 
protesting against border raids. While the official text 
Comitadji was not published it was understood that 
Raids the answer denied responsibility for the 
Repudiated banditry going on and emphasized that all 
possible precautions were being taken to secure peace 
along the frontiers. It was also pointed out that the 
small military force allowed Bulgaria under the peace 
treaty did not permit her properly to control the comitadji 
activities which for many decades have troubled the entire 
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Balkans irrespective of frontiers. Bulgaria, it was stated, 
would not appeai to the League of Nations, though there 
would not be opposition in Sofia should the League de- 
cide to take the entire Balkan situation in hand. 


China.—The note of the United States Government 
protesting the proposed domestic loan surprised the Pe- 
king Cabinet as it was thought only Britain would make ob- 
jection. The affair became more com- 
plicated because Japan and France had 
also announced their opposition. In 
consequence no answer was sent to our Minister but there 
were evidences that notwithstanding the objections Pe- 
king planned to push the measure through. Meanwhile of- 
fense was given the Belgian community by rumors that 
the Peking régime intended to deprive Belgians of their 
extraterritorial privileges by refusing to renew the Treaty 
of 1865, except on terms laid down by itself. Press 
dispatches from Brussels announced that Foreign Min- 
ister Vandervelde threatened to take the case to the 
Hague. The Chinese Cabinet also informed the Soviet 
envoy, M. Karakhan, that his recall had been demanded. 
While the Government faced these international prob- 
lems, events in South and Central China developed 
ominously and the Southern (Canton) invasion of the 
Middle Provinces was reported as making headway. 


International 
and National 
Problems 


France.—The appointment of Auguste Henry Ponsot, 
Director of African and Near East affairs in the French 
Foreign Office, as High Commissioner of Syria, in place 
of Henry de Jouvenel, is reported to have 
been followed by renewed outbreaks on 
the part of the tribesmen. Shortly be- 
fore, the French War Office had announced that five 
thousand rebels who held suburban districts surrounding 
Damascus were completely dispersed and had returned 
to their villages. Normal life again prevails in Northern 
Lebanon. Gradually Southern Lebanon also is returning 
to normal conditions. The rebel movement, it is said, 
may now be considered to be completely quelled. 


Syrian 
Relations 


Germany.—Nearly fifty-four per cent of Germany’s 
reparations payments were met this year by deliveries of 
material, which reached about $156,318,000 out of a total 
of $290,360,000. Approximately one- 
third of these deliveries consisted of coal. 
coke and lignite. According to the of- 
ficial figures Germany handed over to the Agent General, 
during this second year of the operation of the Dawes 
Plan, almost 1,167,000,000 gold marks. Of this sum, at 
the Agent’s disposal, 1,063,000,000 gold marks were ex- 
pended for creditor nations, France receiving approxi- 
mately 567,000,000; Great Britain almost 227,000,000; 
Belgium about 116,000,000; Italy 78,000,000; Jugoslavia 
38,000,000 and the United States 15,000,000. Minor 
creditors, such as Rumania, Japan, Portugal, Greece and 
Poland, received altogether 21,000,000 gold marks. The 
occupation costs amounted to almost 88,000,000 gold 
marks. The operation of the Dawes Plan is being care- 
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fully studied. It gives Germany, at all events, the assur- 
ance that unlimited and unattainable demands can no 
longer be made, as had previously been the case, so that 
she is now able to stabilize her currency. Much will in 
the future. depend upon the ability.and willingness of 
other countries to purchase Germany’s goods, on which 
the entire payment by Germany necessarily hinges. 


Great Britain—A special session of the House of 
Commons convened on August 30 to discuss the contin- 
uance of the strike emergency measures. After a sitting 
characterized by much disorder on the 
Regulations part of the Labor members the regula- 
wutonted tions put into effect at the inception of 
the strike were re-enacted. The next day the general 
situation was taken up and efforts were made to try to 
have the Cabinet force a parley between the owners and 
operators. The purpose failed and there was adjourn- 
ment till November 7. Meanwhile more of the miners 
were rumored to have returned to the pits and riots were 
reported in some localities. 


Emergency 


Greece.—The new Government began to function after 
the Cabinet members had taken the oath of office. Its 
first measure was to draw up a statement of policy, the 
wording of which reassured public opin- 
ion in Athens. The Government’s next 
act was to sign a decree abolishing 
the Corps de Securité Générale de l’ Etat, thereby affect- 
ing an annual economy of 35,000,000 drachmas. Steps 
were also taken to protect the army from political exploit- 
ation. in the future and it was announced that the Constitu- 
tional provision preventing officers from becoming parlia- 
mentary candidates would be enforced. Subsequently 
General Kondylis issued a statement to the official Soviet 
news agency in Athens which caused considerable sur- 
prise in diplomatic circles as it announced a decidedly 
socialistic policy in regard to internal affairs. Kondylis 
further stated that he would continue not only as Presi- 
dent of the Council but as leader of the National Republi- 
can Party which would play an active part in the coming 
election. He declared that he was set in his decision 
favoring a proportional legislative election system not- 
withstanding that the majority of the party leaders 
wanted an absolute majority system and that the anti- 
Venizelist faction threatened to abstain from participa- 
tion in the elections unless the proportional system be 
employed. Meanwhile Pangalos remained interned in 
Crete where preparations were being made for his trial. 


The New 
Government 


Italy.—A further step in Premier Mussolini’s gigantic 
experiment in reorganizing the Italian system of govern- 
ment was marked by his decree of August 31, by which 
Ceseiien the election of municipal officers by popu- 
Plan lar suffrage, allowed since the Kingdom 
Revived of Italy was founded in 1870, was abolish- 
ed by the Fascist Council of Ministers. The new system, 
which is an extension to all municipalities, some 1,700 
in number, except Naples and Rome, of the system al- 
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ready prevailing in 1,341 towns under 5,000 population, 
has the following salient points. All municipal executive 
power is vested in the Governor or Podesta, who is ap- 
pointed by the Central Government, not elected. His 
advisory Council, or Consulta, will be graded in size ac- 
cording to the importance of the city. The membership 
of this council will be made up not of the representatives 
of the various political parties, but of the different trades- 
unions or syndicates. This latter feature is simply part 
of a general plan by which the representative system of 
Italy as a whole, from the National Charhber of Deputies 
down to the smallest legislative bodies, is to be based on 
the corporate interests of the various professions and 
trades, instead of on political parties and merely regional 
representation. It is noteworthy that while the Council of 
Ministers gives as the reason for this measure that it 
“responds more readily to the modern conditions,” the 
system of the Advisory Council was used by the Popes 
in their administration of the Roman municipality until 
the loss of the temporal power in 1870, and the method 
of choosing the membership of the Council from repre- 
sentatives of various industries and professions was found 
generally successful in the medieval Italian towns. 


Mexico.—Both sides in Mexico settled down to a 
test of endurance which, according to the Bishops, may 
last many weeks or even months. The opening of the 
Mexican Congress on September 1 began 
a new phase in the struggle, and the 
Bishops presented their measure looking 
to a revision of Articles 3, 27 and 130 of the Constitution. 
All indications at that time pointed to rejection by the 
Congress of the measure, because it was known that it is 
composed of one hundred per cent followers of Calles. 
Meanwhile, Bishop Diaz continued to speak to the whole 
world in terms of uncompromising determination to settle 
the religious question without any thought of unfavorable 
transactions. ‘“‘ Catholics,” he said, “ will use legal means 
to present their petition for a reformation of the laws to 
the Mexican Congress. If they fail, Catholics will con- 
tinue with the boycott and all other legal measures af- 
forded that they can find.” He reminded Catholics that 
this is a fight which concerns the entire Catholic Church, 
for Catholics in Mexico stand at the front line in a strug- 
gle which threatens to destroy Catholicism if it spreads. 
All reports showed that the boycott was having unex- 
pected success. 


Continued 
Deadlock 


Nicaragua—The revolution which started in mid- 
August and according to Government reports had petered 
out took on an international aspect with the landing at 
Bluefields of several hundred American 
marines and the filing with the League 
of Nations of a protest by Nicaragua 
against Mexico as having instigated the trouble. It 
will be recalled that the disturbances centered principally 
around Leon, Chinandega and Corinto and that the 
Nicaragua Legation in Washington had announced that 
the Government had the affair wholly in control and 
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that the rebels were everywhere discredited. Subsequently 
the Government admitted its inability to protect ‘for- 
eigners. On this account three United States cruisers 
were dispatched with marines to Nicaraguan waters. 


The discovery that a Mexican gun-runner was aiding 
the revolutionists brought a stteng protest from Presiderit 
Chamorro to the League of Nations. The cablegram to 
the Secretary-General said in part: 


Protest 
to League On the 17th instant the Mexican auxiliary 
of Nations warship Concon set sail from Salina Cruz on a 


freebooting expedition against the peace of Nicaragua. It was 
equipped, armed and manned, including military forces actually 
in service, by the Mexican Government for the purpose of assisting 
Nicaraguan revolutionaries who have so far failed, however, in 
attempts to overthrow the public order. : 

While purely informative and requesting no action by 
the League unusual interest attached to it in as much as 
it marked the first Latin-American controversy to be 
brought before the League, of which neither the United 
States nor Mexico which are vitally concerned is a mem- 
ber. President Calles in replying to the protest trans- 
mitted to him through the League had Foreign Minister 
Saenz send the following message: 

I have the honor to refer to your telegram of August 27, and 
have to state that Mexico has no relations with the League of 
Nations, but thank you for your attention. 

Another message to the League from Dr. Juan C. 
Sacasa, leader of the movement against Chamorro, sent 
from Guatemala where he is in exile, flatly denied that 
the Mexican Government had in any way assisted the 
revolutionary movement. 

Meanwhile the State Department at Washington sent 
a communication to Chamorro which is. said to contain 
a virtual request for his resignation in the interests of 
peace. Until about a year ago the United 
States maintained marines in Nicaragua. 
At that time an election was held under 
their protection which returned Don Charles Salorzano as 
President and Dr. Sacasa as Vice-President. With good 
order apparently established the marines then withdrew. 
Soon afterward Emiliano Chamorro, who had formerly 
been Nicaraguan Minister to the United States, executed 
a coup d’état, driving the recognized Government from 
power. The American State Department has refused to 
recognize the Chamorro régime on the ground that it is 
illegal and out of harmony with the agreement reached 
here in 1922 between the United States and the Govern- 
ments of Central America. That agreement provides that 
the Central American Governments would not recognize 
any Government in that region going into power by 
revolution against a recognized Government “so long as 
the freely elected representatives of the people have not 
constitutionally reorganized the country.” 


Poland.—Poland’s great Catholic Congress was opened 
August 28 by Cardinal Kakowski and President M. 


United States’ 
Position 


Moscicki. On the preceding day the relics of St. Stanis- 
i laus Kostka were brought down the 
yowenne Vistula from Rome and received amid 


the most magnificent ceremonies. They 
were solemnly borne to the Jesuit Church, with 200,000 
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people participating in the procession. This doubtless 
contributed to the extraordinary success of the Congress 
which was attended by vast multitudes. The likelihood 
of a new Government divorce policy led to vigorous 
resolutions on the subject of civil marriages and divorce 
laws. The decadence of family life was attributed to 
political causes. One of the most remarkable events of 
the Congress was a stupendous parade, in which hundreds 
of thousands participated and which was meant to serve 
as a protest against the bloodshed occasioned by Pilsud- 
ski in May. It was the first public expression of dis- 
satisfaction with his coup. Marshal Pilsudski himself 
had previously departed for his favorite summer resort. 
A special topic of deliberation during the Congress was 
the method of relieving the great need of numerous im- 
poverished women left without means of support. 


Portugal.—During the forenoon of August 31, the 
island of Fayal, in the central group of the Azores, was 
visited by earthquake, with damages to life and property 
Berthouske the details of which were variously re- 
in the ported. The series of temblors was reg- 
Aseves istered in points as far remote as Greece 
and Mexico. A tidal wave that followed the quake swept 
the village of Feteira. Sanitary troops and engineer 
corps were immediately dispatched in relief from Lisbon. 
The United States Consul reported early to Washington 
that Americans, who formed part of the foreign merchant 
colony, were all believed to be safe. 


Rome.—The desire of the Pope to promote the physical 
welfare of Catholic youth is evidently respected by the 
present Government of Italy, as shown by recent occur- 

rences. The International Catholic Gym- 


Gymnast . 
Congress nast Congress was scheduled to meet in 
Cancelled Rome last week. However on account 


of the Fascist attacks on Catholic parades at Mantua and 
Macerata the Pope cancelled the Congress, although 
preparations for it had been going on for many months. 
The Government immediately issued an official com- 
muniqué, ordering the inspector general of police to in- 
vestigate and punish those responsible. The incidents 
were referred by the Government to boyish exuberance 
of zeal, and any manifestation of anti-Catholic spirit was 
disclaimed. 


Spain.—Despite the efforts of British and French in- 
fluence to separate the matter of Spain’s status in the 
League of Nations from her claims to the inclusion of 
Tangier Tangier in her Moroccan zone, the Min- 
and the ister of Foreign Affairs emphasized that 
League the two issues “ are closely linked and re- 
act on each other with force.” His country’s diplomats, 
he maintained, would “ find it impossible to justify be- 
fore Spanish public opinion, and in face of duty, re- 
nunciation to that which they believe is due to Spain.” 
As the League’s assembly was begun, the most promis- 
ing outlook seemed to lie in compromise. Spain would 
be given sufficient concessions by the powers who are 
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interested in Morocco, and represented at Geneva, albeit 
her seat in the League be made only semi-permanent. 

Persistent rumors of conflict between artillery officers 
and the Government, the origin of which was traced to 
the decree of last July providing for promotion in the 
Officials Army through election instead of by 
Deny seniority, were denied by General Primo 
Trouble de Rivera.. In a message to the Asso- 
ciated Press, August 29, he declared that “the tranquillity 
of Spain is absolute—absolute among civilians as well as 
the military.” Of similar tenor was the answer given 
to enquiries made of the Captain General of Madrid. 
Consequent to the Premier’s order affecting gambling, the 
Casino at San Sebastian has been closed, and the watering 
place, heretofore the rendezvous of sporting characters 
from all nations, has become again a popular resort for 
Spaniards and their families——Twenty-four Moroceans 
made up the party of Abd-el-Krim on his departure, Au- 
gust 28, for perpetual exile on Reunion Island, in the 
Indian Ocean. By Government decree the property of 
the erstwhile Riffian war lord has been confiscated. 


League of Nations.—Complications in regard to the 
reorganization of the Council of the League were not 
entirely adjusted by the Committee on Composition of 
the Council. Though the Committee took 
no direct vote, they agreed to pass on 
to the Council the almost unanimous 
opinion that Germany alone should be granted the only 
permanent seat on the Council at this time. Spain, there- 
fore, must be content, if she decides to remain in the 
League, to accept the semi-permanent status she now 
holds. The compromise plan, based on the Fromageot 
scheme which had French, British and German support, 
was given approval. According to this, Germany alone, 
at the present session, is to be granted a permanent seat 
on the Council. A guarantee of re-eligibility for re-elec- 
tion would be given to Spain, Poland, and a South Amer- 
ican Republic in the present session. Thus, Spain would 
be assured membership for two terms, extending over the 
next six years, and would be assured of practical per- 
manence on the Council though she would not be recog- 
nized as a first-class power. Six other powers would be 
elected to non-permanent seats, with the question of re- 
election to be decided on at the expiration of a three-year 


term. 


Reorganization 
of Council 





Next week will see the conclusion of the series 
on the Catholics in secular colleges, and the sec- 
ond article in the series on international peace, 
which will be called, “The Menace of Militar- 
ism.” 

An extraordinarily sincere document on the 
problem of large families will be entitled “ The 
Woman’s Side of It.” 

Joseph J. Reilly will contribute “ Bacon’s Alter 
Ego,” who was Sir Toby Matthews, a Jesuit. 
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A New Phase in the Mexican Struggle 


N another column of this week’s AMERICA appears an 

absorbingly interesting account of the Mexican boy- 
cott. It will be refreshing news to American Catholics 
that their brethren below the Rio Grande are so efficiently 
organized and so doggedly determined to carry their 
fight through to a satisfactory conclusion. Though we 
in this country have been vastly encouraged by the almost 
daily statements of the valiant Bishop Diaz, the Bishops’ 
spokesman, it is good to know that the laity also are, if 
possible, even more deeply engaged in the struggle. Such 
an alliance cannot fail to triumph. 

The fact that the Mexican religious question is no 
longer on the front pages of the newspapers does not 
mean that there has been any lull down there. As a mat- 
ter of fact the dispute has entered on a new, and even 
more important, phase. At first, of course, it was a 
simple straightout question of defense. Calles’ oppres- 
sive decrees had to be resisted at all costs. Hence all the 
measures taken had this in view, to preserve the ancient 
liberties against a_ villainous attack. The first victory 
was won by the Church in the public opinion of the world, 
which came at last to see the true inwardness of Calles’ 
plan. To this happy consummation the statements of his 
representatives in this country contributed not a little. 

Perhaps the present silence of his press-agents, how- 
ever, is due to their knowledge that a new phase has come 
upon Mexico. It is therefore more than ever necessary 
that the public be instructed about it. This phase is hinted 
at in the last part of the article on the boycott. The time 
is ripe for great things. Calles himself has opened the 
door, and through it is already marching a triumphant, 
singing Mexico, the true Mexico, bent on self-restoration, 
indeed on nothing less than resurrection. 
servative elements are in this movement, which is led by 
the most representative laymen in the country. And those 
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who know Mexico well are aware that no country in the 
world has more intelligent and more courageous Catholics. 
They have at last found the needed leadership and they 
have a well thought out plan. The struggle may take 
months, even years, but it is hard to see how the opposi- 
tion can long hold out against the combined force of the 
suspension of religious services and of the boycott. 

A new constitution is the first objective. The present 
one does not represent the will of the people, and the old 
one of 1857 is hardly more satisfactory. The old Diaz 
system of ignoring the anti-religious clauses was a bad 
one. As long as those clauses are there, the danger will 
be ever present of a new fanatic resurrecting them. But, 
strange as it may seem, the outlook was never more en- 
couraging than now, when the power of Calles appears 
to be at its height. A powerful, united Mexico is slowly 
rising, vowed to American principles of the relations of 
Church and State. Will the radical Government of 
Mexico recognize the signs, and yield gracefully? 


Mercy and Not Judgment 


HISPERINGS heard of late in drawing-rooms and 

social clubs, and on the public highways, would 
seem to indicate that the American public that professed 
to have been long since surfeited with the bizarre, has at 
length been shocked. The strange thing is that the oc- 
casion for the jolt was a commonplace event. What 
brought the reaction was that the national press ex- 
ploited matters usually allowed to pass unnoticed. 

Following in the footsteps of the Good Shepherd, a 
zealous priest recently brought back to the Fold, in a mo- 
ment of grace, a stray sheep. A few days later Holy 
Mother the Church gave Christian burial to his mute re- 
mains, even with all the pomp with which her most duti- 
ful children are honored in their deaths. With nature’s 
usual inconsistency multitudes who profess to reject the 
inexorable Catholic dogma of Hell because God is too 
merciful, at this spectacle of His Church meting out 
mercy, questioned the fitness of things. Yet what the 
New York clergy did for Rudolph Valentino during his 
last illness and on the occasion of his funeral was no 
cause for scandal, much less a mockery of religion. It 
was only another demonstration of the living spirit of 
Christ in His Church. 

Because. by many Christians the movie idol had been 
considered a public sinner, the finger of scorn is pointed 
at Catholicism and people stand aghast. The Church 
which professes to hold up before mankind the highest 
ideals of purity and virtue and right living, is actually 
consorting with publicans and sinners! The world strange- 
ly forgets that this charge was once levelled against Him 
whose supreme holiness even hostile critics will not gain- 
say, who Himself taught that there is more happiness in 
Heaven over one sinner doing penance than over ninety- 
nine just, who graciously defended a guilty adulteress and 
lovingly welcomed a repentant Magdalen, and who not 
merely generously forgave the penitent thief in his 
eleventh hour, but promised in return for his faith and 
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sorrew and love, that that very day he should be with Him 
in Paradise. 

What occurred in the screen star’s case is happening 
every day in this very human, sinful world. Converting 
the Gospel parable into a reality, prodigals, sickened with 
the swine husks that are the staple diet of riotous living, 
are returning hungry to their Father’s home, which if it 
be perhaps hard to live in, is a good place to die in. By 
Divine institution the sacramental Confession that brings 
the unfortunate back to the home of his childhood carries 
an absolute forgiveness of past misdeeds. He is once 
again entitled to all the privileges that are the heritage 
of Christ’s Church, including solemn Christian obsequies 
should those who have the disposal of his remains so de- 
sire. 

This much is certain, whatever of sin there may have 
been in the past, reception of the Sacraments necessarily 
implies a regret for, and includes a determination, should 
health be restored, to repair whatever was evil and for 
the future to observe the Divine law in all its details, even 
regarding the unity and indissolubility of Christian mar- 
riage and the rejection of divorce, if practice had been 
quite at variance with the Catholic code. 

Judging from press reports, the deceased movie actor 
had never been validly married before God. According 
to Catholic teaching, then, had he survived, his marriages 
and divorces would have been as if they were not. For 
those who understand what the Church holds about the 
Sacrament of Matrimony, there is no scandal. 


Cooperate with the School 


OW that the last bell has sounded and the children 

are again in school, it is in order to consider what 
the next step shall be. For it is only the fond, or, in 
plainer language, the foolish parent who thinks that his 
responsibilities cease with the beginning of the academic 
year. Perhaps it is not an exaggeration to say that at this 
point a new responsibility is created. 

Catholic fathers and mothers who in accord with the 
law of the Church and the dictates of common sense place 
their children in Catholic schools, have done their duty, 
and may enjoy a sense of freedom not to be accorded to 
negligent or disobedient Catholic parents. They are as- 
sured that the intellectual welfare of the child is in the 
keeping of competent guardians. They know that since 
the very atmosphere of the school is Catholic, no factor 
will be overlooked which can help to make the pupil a 
good citizen of this world and of the next. But the edu- 
cational process which begins and ends in the school is 
fatally defective. No matter how correct its principles, 
or how sincere and effective the work of its faculty, the 
result cannot be satisfactory in the absence of sustained 
and intelligent cooperation by the home. 

Every teacher knows the importance of this truth, but 
too many Catholic parents fail to realize it. They do well 
in selecting a Catholic school, but very ill in concluding 
that their responsibility is then at an end. Experienced 
observers of school life in this country have again and 
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again seen the best efforts of excellent schools destroyed 
by an attitude of indifference at home. Parents are too 
busy, ‘or thirik they are, to visit the school, to make the 
acquaintance of the teachers, to ascertain what is expected 
of the child, and to help the child to know the necessity 
of continued application. The merely negative attitude 
is bad enough, but when parents permit children not yet 
in their ’teens to fill the late afternoon and evening hours 
with occupations that completely turn their minds from 
school interests, nothing can be looked for but disaster. 
The child is the parents’ most precious possession. He 
can be a blessing to them or a curse. No amount of care 
they can give him, provided that it is intelligent, can be 
excessive, in the face of the manifold dangers which sur- 
round him. Yet many parents who provide well enough 
for the physical welfare of their offspring would be 
shocked were they told in plain and truthful language, 
that by their neglect to cooperate with the school they 
are actually contributing to the ruination of their children. 

The fond parent is the bane of every school and of 
every teacher. He—or she—ought not to be found in 
Catholic circles, but it must be confessed with sadness 
that the Catholic school is too often forced to see its work 
spoiled by him. The Catholic school is ready and anxious 
to help Catholic fathers and mothers to discharge their 
grave obligations, but it can only help. Parents must do 
their part if the rising generation is to be saved. 


The Parole Board 


T appears that we must have one set of laws to send 

our criminals to prison, and another set to keep them 
there after conviction. This is the conclusion of a parole 
board in one of the Eastern States which has been bitterly 
attacked for its alleged leniency to murderers and thugs. 
The board claims that it opens the prison doors under 
compulsion. Sentences imposed after conviction are only 
paper sentences which the board is compelled to review, 
so that by force of law a life-sentence for murder may 
mean no more than detention for ten or twelve years. 

Now there can be no doubt that there is room in the 
social system for the parole board just as there is for the 
probation system and the juvenile court. Properly ad- 
ministered these conserve the general good by temper- 
ing justice with mercy, by exercising a wise forebearance 
with first-offenders, and, in the instance of the childrens’ 
court, by applying remedies which can change the poten- 
tial criminal into a useful and law-abiding citizen. But 
there is a rift in the lute, a fly in the amber. These agen- 
cies too often fall under the control either of men in 
whom common sense is totally lacking, or of legislators 
suffering under a like defect which they are able to con- 
ceal, at least for a time, by a glittering show of zeal for 
social reform. When one legislative device does not ap- 
pear to bring about the desired results they do not stop 
to find out whether or not the scheme in question is 
eadapted to the end, but add yet another. The parole 
board, to which reference has been made, complains that 
it is forced to review sentences and grant releases. This 
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means in practice that the court which imposed the 
sentence has been abolished. It is now proposed to abol- 
ish the parole board in like manner by subjecting its 
acts to another board. 

The almost nation-wide attacks upon the State parole 
boards will probably be intensified by a report issued last 
week by the Illinois supervisor of paroles and pardons. 
Almost exactly two years ago, two young men who had 
murdered a little boy under circumstances of peculiar 
atrocity, began to serve a sentence of “ninety-nine years, 
or life.” The supervisor states that legal technicalities can 
be invoked to reduce this sentence to eleven years and 
three months. “I do not mean to say that they will be 
released at the end of this period,” he writes, “ but I do 
say that it is hard to see how their legal privileges can be 
denied them.” It will be recalled that in his very ex- 
traordinary address at the time of imposing sentence, 
the judge requested all parole and pardon boards to re- 
frain from intervening in the case, although he admitted 
that he had no power to prevent this interference. If men 
sentenced to serve ninety-nine years or life for the com- 
mission of a sickeningly revolting crime have a legal right 
to demand release after eleven years and three months, 
it is perfectly clear that the effects of the parole board is 
to destroy the demands of justice. The parole system 
has its good points, but there are few States in which it 
does not need revision. 


Industrial War and Peace 


HE strike in Passaic has closed in the usual man- 

ner, that is, with nothing really settled except the 
collapse of the strikers forced to yield by exhaustion. 
Hard upon this melancholy conclusion, melancholy alike 
for labor and capital, came the news that “the State pol- 
ice fought a series of battles tonight with the striking 
operatives of the textile plant here.” The locale of this 
disturbance which the Associate Press correspondent 
with a rare sense of words termed a “ series of battles ” 
was the factory town of Manville, in the State of Rhode 
Island. Labor Day was celebrated this year with almost 
as much gunpowder and other explosives as the Fourth 
of July, but not in the same spirit of independence. 

In this land of alleged prosperity and supposed Chris- 
tianity we shall some day be able, possibly, to settle our 
labor disputes by conference instead of by cannon. As, 
however, the prosperity seems concentrated in small 
groups and the Christianity is paling into indifferentism, 
only the optimist can hope to greet the dawn of that day. 
Still, peace is a blessing to be hoped for, worked for, and 
prayed for. It is far off, but it can be achieved, although 
not by any plan which persists in ignoring the dictates 
of the natural law and the precepts of justice and charity. 
Could all men recognize that they are truly of one race 
although of many nationalities, and of one family even if 
scattered over the face of the earth, then domestic, social, 
industrial, national, and international peace would be at 
hand. When Mr. Clarence Darrow scoffs at the idea that 
man is made in the image and likeness of Almighty God, 
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he constitutes himself the spokesman for the philosophy 
to which the crimes of capital and labor alike appeal for 
justification. Capital might not dare mistreat an image of 
God, but there is no reason why it should not cast aside 
as an outworn piece of machinery a being that is nothing 
but an instrument of energy for the creation of wealth. 
Radical labor too might be tempered could it be brought 
to admit that even the administrators of an evil system 
are images of God, broken and defiled, but capable of 
restoration. 

As Leo XIII proclaimed many years ago, “ Society can 
be healed in no other way than by a return to Christian 
life and Christian institutions.” “The laborer must come 
to realize that he owes his employer and society an honest 
day’s work in return for a fair wage,” wrote the Bishops 
of the United States in their Program of Social Recon- 
struction, “and that conditions cannot be substantially 
improved until he roots out the desire to get a maximum 
of return for a minimum of service.” Catholics should 
be the last to deny the necessity and the practical utility 
of the labor union in this country. Inasfar as it repres- 
ents a desire to effect a combination for the improvement 
of working conditions and to secure a living-wage, it is 
founded, as Leo XIII teaches, on a natural right. It has 
achieved effects which it alone could have brought about; 
still, there is reason. to fear that the typical American 
labor union, in its desire to avoid what is termed “ sec- 
tarian preferences and consequent discord,” has not only 
dissociated itself. from every form of religious associa- 
tion, but also from certain important principles of justice 
and charity. Let labor insist, as is its duty, upon security 
for its rights; but let it demand with equal insistence 
that all its members respect the duty of honest service 
in return for a fair wage. 

“The capitalist must. likewise get a new viewpoint,” 
continue the Bishops. “He needs to learn the long-for- 
gotten truth that wealth is stewardship, that profit-making 
is not the basic justification of business enterprise, and 
that there are such things as fair profits, fair interests and 
fair prices. Above and before all, he must cultivate and 
strengthen within his mind the truth that the. laborer is 
a human being, not merely an instrument of production, 
and that the laborer’s right to a decent livelihood is the 
moral charge on industry.” 

We find one source of power which can bring us ap- 
preciably nearer to industrial peace in our Catholic col- 
leges which through their courses in ethics instruct our 
young women and women in the principles set forth in 
the Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction. There 
is another, scarcely less forceful in our primary and 
secondary institutions of learning. Not all the men and 
women whom they produce will think with the Church, 
and for years to come we. shall continue to be plagued by 
the scandal and anomaly of plutocratic Catholics. But it 
is from our schools and colleges, and from the pulpits of 
our churches, that the leaven will spread to make a people 
strong in Christian life and able to lead their fellows back 
to a knowledge and love of justice and charity. 
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The Boycott in Mexico 


[The follounng article is by one well acquainted with the facts of the Mexican boycott, but his name is for good reasons 
a gg Withheld.—Ed. Amenica.] 


ject of interest in the United States, and so little 

understood withal, that the readers of AMERICA 
will no doubt welcome the story of its formation and of 
the methods of those who are enforcing it. Apart from 
the suspension of services in the churches and the un- 
daunted pronouncements of the Episcopate, it is the 
greatest single factor of the present struggle for religious 
and other liberties in Mexico. It is not unlikely that it 
will prove to be the deciding factor. 

The boycott was organized entirely by laymen. Their 
organization is called the League for Religious Defense. 
This league is a model of completeness and foresight and 
efficiency. The central directive committee sits in Mexico 
City and is composed of three men, the president, Ceni- 
ceros Villareal; the first vice-president, René Capistran 
Garza; and the second vice-president, Luis Bustos. 

There are four other alternative central committees. 
If the first is put in prison, the second serves automatic- 
ally ; if the second goes to jail, the third serves, and so on. 
Recently the first and the second and the third were all 
in prison, but when the fourth appeared, the Govern- 
ment apparently tired and immediately let all of the 
others out on bail. 

In each State there is a regional delegate directly re- 
sponsible to the central committee. In each township, 
there is a city chief. On each block there is a block 
chief, and on each street there is a street chief. The 
street chief must deliver his street to the boycott, and 
the block chief sees that the four under him deliver it. 
The block chief is responsible to the city chief, and the 
city chief to the regional delegate. Did any city political 
party in the United States ever have so good a machine 
as that? That is why the boycott has been such a for- 
midable success. 

The boycott was the result of a well-thought-out plan, 
and was based directly upon the psychology of the peo- 
ple. If the opposition against Calles was to have any 
success, it was evident that it must choose some weapon 
easily handled by all the people. It must be one in which 
all could cooperate. There must be no fear of going to 
jail, or of loss of one’s “ job.” Moreover, the very pro- 
cesses of government must be obstructed. For this, mere 
public protests were not sufficient. There must be some 
direct stroke against the material interests of the State. 
It must be a protest delivered with a blow, the symbol 
and the actuality together. Evidently for all this the boy- 
cott, or buyers’ strike, was ideal. It is really a state of 
siege, and it is figured the rulers of the State must yield 


te Mexican boycott is apparently so much an ob- 





first in such a test of endurance with the majority of its 
inhabitants. 

The object of the boycott is to place the big taxpayers 
in a position where they will not be able to pay taxes to 
the State. It is not a question of doing harm to business 
men, but through them to strike at the Government in 
its weakest spot, its revenues. 

The suspension of religious services in the churches 
came as an inestimable auxiliary to this plan, for two 
reasons. First, national feelings had to be aroused, and 
nothing really lies closer to the Mexican’s heart than his 
religion, especially when its loss is threatened. Secondly, 
just as in rural districts of the United States, most of the 
trading is done in the squares “ after church” on Sunday 
mornings. When there is no Mass, there is no gathering 
for buying and selling. The restoration of religious ser- 
vices would hurt the boycott severely. But in this, as 
elsewhere, there is complete cooperation between the 
laity and clergy. 

There are two different aspects to the boycott. There 
is, first, complete abstention from all luxuries and quasi- 
luxuries and from some things that formerly looked like 
necessities. All pleasures, amusements, picnics, travel, 
moving pictures, eating of meat, smoking of tobacco, 
drinking of wine, use of fruit, buying of lottery tickets 
and many other things, ceased absolutely. Even automo- 
bile licenses were cancelled, and we pay ten dollars a 
month for a license. The consumption of gasoline has 
dropped to almost nothing. 

Then there is reduction in the use of necessities to the 
minimum. No new clothing is bought. Electric light 
is barely used. Food is rotting in the markets. (It 
might be interesting to note, by the way, that, due to the 
agrarian troubles, Mexico is being fed and clothed almost 
entirely from the United States.) 

The success of the boycott has been beyond the dreams 
of its authors. At first the Government laughed at the 
threat, counting on the proverbial fickleness of the Mexi- 
cans. But the people at the head of the League are 
good psychologists as well as good organizers. The 
idea caught on because of its very simplicity and the 
ease with which it can be carried out. Besides, it brought 
everybody into the fight. On top of that, it appealed 
deeply to that sense of the beauty of sacrifice ingrained 
in everybody trained in the Christian religion. The street 
chiefs early got their followers into line, and are keeping 
them there. 

A thing without precedent in Mexican life then hap- 
pened. The merchant class, notoriously selfish, actually 
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appealed to the President and the Bishops to stop the boy- 
cott, and this in the fair name of nothing less than pa- 
triotism itself! This linking of the President and the 
Bishops was particularly piquant. 

Certain facts will show the effectiveness of the boy- 
cott. The largest tobacco concern in Mexico suddenly 
professed great love for the League, which was also 
piquant, in view of the fact that its manager is a notori- 
ous Mason. A lottery, whose highest prize is 125,000 
pesos, did not sell more than 50,000 pesos’ worth of 
tickets. Moving-picture tickets dropped from sixty cents 
to twenty-five apiece. The Government let the “movie” 
houses off their taxes, which was just as well, for they 
would not have been able to pay anyhow. The price of 
beer was cut in half. One of the largest department 
stores in Mexico City took in only four-and-a-half pesos 
on one day recently. Many Government employes are 
known to be boycotting. Who knows but the President’s 
own wife is doing it? Even in the famous Labor parade, 
hundreds of workmen, forced to march against their will, 
kept in step by declining the new verb: “I boycott, thou 
boycottest, he boycotts.” The loss to the Government 
in taxes is millions of pesos a day. And.the Mexicans 
say they can keep it up for months! And save a lot of 
money, too! 

There is a serious trade balance against Mexico already. 
Calles is talking of a high tariff against American goods. 
But the main part of the Government’s revenue already 
comes from imports, and these are very hard hit by the 
boycott. Moreover, the silver peso has declined so many 
points that steps are taken to keep the truth from the 
public. Is the boycott a success? 

The truth of the new situation in Mexico will dawn at 
last. It seems that already the first step has been won 
in persuading the American people that the Church is 
merely defending itself from State control, and is fight- 
ing for true separation of Church and State. The next 
step will come when it is realized that Mexicans of every 
party but radical Labor are bent on revolutionizing Mexi- 
can life. It has gone far beyond a mere matter of 
abolishing the oppressive decrees. 

They have a new slogan in Mexico: La conquista de 
la calle: “‘ The conquest of the street.” Under the old 
Constitution the Church was forced into the churches; it 
was not allowed to come out. The new corstitution forced 
open the doors and attempted to rule the Church even 
in its churches. But in doing so it has opened the doors, 
and the Church is marching out, and means to stay out. 
It will conquer the street. It will walk abroad as it does 
in the United States, in full possession of its liberties. 
The time for compromise is past. The lay leaders of 
Mexico, in conjunction with their clergy, are bent on 
nothing more nor less than the religious and political 
reconstruction of the country. They are no longer talk- 
ing of defense in Mexico, but of conquest and resurrec- 
tion. Calles will ere long regret that he ever raised that 
particular whirlwind. Unless some of his friends save 
him by removing him. 
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From the Heart of a Boy 


Mary H. Kennepy 


“THE majority of boys and girls are genuine baro- 
meters. They can forecast a family “storm” long 
before the gale bursts. 

Lawrence Leary (not a hundred years ago “O’Leary,”) 
the sole barometer of the Leary household, could have 
“told the world” that a “ disturbance of unusual velo- 
city” would, de necessitate, break over the Leary area 
before the month of September. Like most of us, in 
similar climatic situations, he had wished more or less 
ardently all summer that the threatening storm would 
strike and pass over. In fact so eager did he desire per- 
petual sunshine that he precipitated the upheaval himself. 
One day in late August his father’s fervid flow of golf 
oratory suddenly showed the boy how he could start 
things. 

“My game is looking up, too, Dad,” he remarked, when 
the older man had hesitated for breath. ‘‘ Gee, I am glad 
you insisted upon my taking up golf.” 

“Tt’s an asset, that game,” boomed his father, “an 
asset. It makes us better men in health, in business and 
in society. It gives us stamina, resistance and the spirit 
of go-get-itness. It’s an asset.” 

“Yes sir,” meekly concurred his son. (“It’s all that 
when you bring in a card around par,” he longed to add. 
“ But, oh boy, what a liability it is when you don’t!’’) 

His father gave him no immediate opening to add any- 
thing but a “ yes, sir” or a “ you are right, sir,” now and 
then. (“ You are a coward, Larry,” he told himself. 
“ Grandfather Patterson was fighting in Grant’s army at 
fifteen. And Grandfather O’Leary says he could fight 
a man’s fight at twelve. You’re a coward!”) But he 
jumped at the first chance that came his way. In a few 
moments his father was required to stop again for breath. 
Since the older man had become a golf enthusiast he was 
noticeably shorter of breath though longer of vocabulary. 

“ Yes, I like golf too, Dad,” Larry spoke hastily. “ And 
I think it has done a lot to help me hold down my full- 
back job on St. Ann’s.” Ah! The ominous silence before 
a storm! The boy glanced at his mother. She kept on 
reading. “ Golf’s an asset all right,” Larry continued. 
Gee, why didn’t they say something? St. Ann’s was more 
important than golf or a copy of Kilmer’s poems. 

“ St. Ann’s all right, too,” he said obstinately. “I like 
St. Ann’s. St. Ann’s my school.” 

“Tt won’t be this year, Larry,” his mother’s gentle 
tones enlightened him. 

“Huh, mother?” So he was right! He had known 
this was brewing! His father interposed. 

“Son, your mother and I have decided to send you to 
the City High School this next year.” 

“But, Dad,—but, mother—” cried the boy. 

“ There will be no discussion about it,” the older man 
announced. “ You have attended St. Ann’s for two years. 
You know your religion. Now you must think of your 
future life a little and lay the foundation for a successful 
business and social career ... St. Ann’s is all right. 



























































We admit that. But all my friends’ boys go to the City 
High School. My friends are necessarily yours. Your 
mother and I have few Catholic associates. It will be hard 
for you later on—” the speaker floundered and the mother 
came to the rescue. 

“It will be best, dear,” she stated with finality. “ Dad 
and mother know what is best for you.” Up to this mo- 
ment Larry had always taken for granted that his parents 
did know what was best for him. But to give up St. 
Ann’s! Brother Charles and Brother Ambrose and his 
beloved Brother Philip! Oh, no! “ St. Ann’s my school,” 
he said hoarsely. 

“ Now, now, son, no argument,” warned his father. 
“Tt is all settled.” The boy gazed at his father without 
seeing him. He was trying to think. Why couldn’t he 
talk? He could defend his position if only he could talk! 
They were preparing for class debate in his English class. 
He could talk there. Why—oh, why couldn’t he think 
of something to say? 

What had Brother Philip repeated time and time again? 
(“ Marshal your facts, boy. Marshal your facts!”) Of 
course! Marshal your facts! 

And what was Brother Ambrose’s favorite admoni- 
tion? (“A thing that is worth having is worth fighting 
for!”) Of course! A thing that is worth having is 
worth fighting for! Quite surprisingly he became calm. 

“Dad, the Church commands you to send me to a 
Catholic school. You can’t receive the Sacraments if 
you don’t.” 

The older man smiled. 

“Don’t worry about that, son. I can get permission— 
easily.” 

“You haven’t any legitimate excuse.” 

“We will make one. St. Ann’s hasn’t every course—” 

““ We have every necessary course,” the boy interrupted. 

“ Tut! tut! son! Dad knows best.” 

Larry clenched his hands violently to prevent their 
trembling. “St. Ann’s my school. It’s a good school. 
It’s affiliated with the State University and all the Catholic 
colleges.” 

Was mentioning the State University a strong point? 
Brother Charles and all the rest of his teachers, he knew, 
did not approve of State University training. 

“I don’t criticise St, Ann’s teaching ability. It is a 
good school. But I want you to attend the City High 
School. Isn’t that enough reason, my wish—your mother’s 
wish, son?” 

Was it sufficient reason? Was it? Oh, if Brother Philip 
were only here! (“Boys, listen to this: ‘But try, I 
urge,—the trying shall suffice: The aim, if reached or 
not, makes great the life.’ Boys, do not merely listen to 
this. Live this! ”’) 

“The City High School has a good number of Catholic 
boys upon its registration list. You won’t find it strange,” 
the older man continued. “And when you enter the State 
University these same boys will go with you, I haven’t a 
doubt.” 

“Tam not going to the State University, Dad,” the boy 
protested. “ It’s irreligious.” 
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Mr. Leary laughed. “Are you more critical than the 
clerical endorsers of the State University or more know- 
ing? They’re not fools.” 

“ But I want to go to Catholic schools. I am a Catho- 
lic!” the boy argued. (“ But try, I urge”). 

“T’m a Catholic! I belong in a Catholic school. It’s 
my school, the Catholic school. Its a good school. I 
like the fellows that go to it. Some of their fathers 
are important,” he added boyishly. 

The father maintained a dignified silence. 

“ And a lot of them belong to the Country Club. Even 
if they didn’t they wouid be all right. The fellows in 
City High are good scouts, too. We all are friends. We 
never think of such-things as business or wealth or society. 
Regular fellows don’t.” 

“ All the more reason the parents should think for you,” 
Mr. Leary said coldly. (“‘ Marshal your facts, boy. 
Marshal your facts! ”) 

“St. Ann’s my school. It’s a good school. Everybody 
says so. Even the outside fellows come to the Brothers 
to talk and visit. They never are too busy to listen. That’s 
their only life work, Brother Philip says. All the others 
are just like him.” 

His father did not answer him. 

“ And they don’t give the right dope on a lot of stuff 
at City High. I know they don’t. They blame the 
Church for the darkness of the Middle Ages. The Dark 
Ages weren’t dark, you know,” he asserted naively. “ And 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve and Mary Queen of Scots and 
Elizabeth and James and the Inquisition and, oh, a lot 
of things they lie about.” 

“ Son! ” 

“They do. They lie about them! (“ .. . The aim, 
if reached or not, makes great the life.’’) 

“T don’t know enough yet to answer them. But I 
want to know! I’m a Catholic!” 

“You may still go to church,” remonstrated his father 
smilingly. 

“You can’t learn much in an hour a week,” the boy 
returned. “ You have to practise a thing in order to learn 
, 

“I wouldn’t be afraid of your losing your faith, Larry,” 
his mother said. 

(“ Marshal your facts, boy.”’) 

“ My faith is worth a lot more than a—a social or a 
business position. And you are afraid I might lose those 
if I don’t commence to build for them right away. I am 
just beginning to know a little something about my re- 
ligion. Gee, Dad—mother, it’s only when you start to 
study history and literature and science and economics 
and such stuff that you really understand what your 
Church is.” 

“ We have decided your course,” his father replied. 

“ But St. Ann’s my school,” the boy burst out. “I play 
on its football team and its baseball team and its basket 
ball team. It’s my school. I—I serve Father Mahaffey 
almost every day. It’s my school.” 

“Tt’s decided, son,” repeated his father. 

“ The fellows in City High don’t .care what a person’s 
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religion is,” Larry went on. “If he’s square and honest 
and sociable and clean that’s all that matters. They— 
like me.” (This sounded absurd, of course, yet one had 
to have arguments!) 

“T hope they will always like you, son.” (‘‘ Marshal 
your facts, boy. Marshal your facts! ’’) 

“But—but, Dad, people don’t like folk that renig. 
They don’t like traitors. They don’t really like folk that 
belong in one place and take another. They don’t really 
like them. I don’t think the fellows in City High like the 
Catholic fellows that go there any too well. You can 
tell. They don’t exactly treat them differently but you 
can tell. They know they belong at St. Ann’s. They 
know they are needed at St. Ann’s. St. Ann’s has a repu- 
tation to support and a name to fight for. My school 
needs every Catholic fellow. And those fellows in City 
High know that. I wouldn’t blame them if they looked 
upon us Catholic fellows as traitors. That’s what we 
are—when we don’t answer the call of our school and 
refuse to obey the commands of our Church. . . . What 
would you think of a man that would give up America 
and go to—to England say because he could have a bet- 
ter—a so-called better social and business position? ” 

“T wouldn’t think much of him,” his father responded 
promptly. 

The boy’s startled heart sang a quick Te Deum. 

“T know you wouldn’t. The English wouldn’t either. 
It’s the same principle—and giving up one’s school is just 
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as important. St. Ann’s my school}‘Dad. J don’t want to 
be a traitor. J belong at St. Ann’s.* "Everybody knows’ I: 
am a Catholi¢ and where I belong: ‘J’é like anybody ‘| 
don’t care what he is, if he sticks by his*ewn—when he 
knows his own is right. Sticking by ‘one's*éwh ‘isn’t going 
to .keep.a fellow down. You don’t have to’ worry ‘about 
that, Dad. And—and I can tell‘ you: andther thing: ‘I! 
couldn’t*go very high if I had to: acknowledge’ to) myseli 
that “I: didn’t stick by my’ own: . You have»ifd!rHave as 
clean conscience to get on.” rit Wil eterabert- 

“T can tell you one thing; too, son,” his-father spoke: | 
huskily. “J am pretty sure that you will make St. Arn’s: 
debating team this year.” 

Larry swallowed hard. 

“St. Ann’s my school then? ” 

“ How about it, mother? Is St. Ann’s his school? 

The mother’s eyes were misty with tears as she gave 
her answer: 

“St. Ann’s his school. . . . And, Dad—” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“Ts romantic Ireland dead and gone? Js it with 
O’Leary in the grave? We two I think can answer Yeats 
as well as Kilmer did!” 

The boy frowned. 

That was something he intended to talk about later 
on. Time enough though to retrieve that. “O.” Time 
now to thank God for the sunshine after the storm. Wow! 
Good old St. Ann’s! 


” 


Chaplaincy, Newman Club or Catholic College 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 
_The second of a series om Catholics at secular colleges 


of the burning question of the care of the Catholic 

at the non-Catholic college. As a first general 
principle I held that this question is only a part of the 
larger question of the education of all Catholics, and that 
any attempted solution of it must take account of our 
whole general policy of education, that it cannot be 
handled as a separate problem in itself, and that to try to 
do so would cause serious embarrassment to our system 
of Catholic education. I thereupon freely admitted the 
existence of a problem of these Catholic students, and 
said that it arose both from the large number of those 
attending non-Catholic colleges and universities, and from 
the inherent danger of their surroundings in classroom 
and campus. 

This situation, however, admittedly grave, does not 
give rise to the simple question “what is going to be done 
for them?” or even “what is going to be done with 
them?” but to a whole series of questions. Are we pre- 
pared to admit that our ultimate aim is to get as many as 
possible of them out of these colleges? And if so, are we 
prepared to face the consequences of such an admission? 
And the first thing to remember in this connection is that 


L week I laid the groundwork for a discussion 


if we do succeed in reducing their number very consider- 


ably, the problem will have almost disappeared, for those 
who remain can be very easily handled. And on the other 
hand, if we go too far in “doing something” for them, 
we may very easily render the problem impossible of so- 
lution forever, for then we will never “ get ’em out.” 

I am not, of course, treating of the rights and wrongs 
of attendance of Catholics at secular institutions; I take 
that as settled by the authority of the Church. Similarly, 
defense of such attendance is beside the point, and not an 
argument against the thesis of these papers, which have 
to do with the practical question of the limits within which 
work for such students as do attend them should be con- 
fined. 

This practical question follows upon another of more 
speculative interest. It is this: “Should the Church 
engage in work for these students?” That question is 
answered in two ways: first, the Church is already en- 
gaged in such work in numerous secular colleges and 
universities; and secondly, the Holy See has expressly 
commanded it. Thus the ground is cleared at last for the 
immediate problem: “what kind of work shall be done 
for these students, and how far shall it be carried?” 

The law of the Church on this subject merely states 
(Can. 1374) that religious instruction shall be available 
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to such students as attend secular institutions. There- 
fore, it is not true to say that the chaplaincy or the New- 
man Club or the Foundation is commanded by the Holy 
See.° The obligation imposed by positive law is fulfilled 
if it is made possible for these students to receive relig- 
ious instruction. Thus far the positive law, as binding 
both the authorities and the students. 

What of the laws of justice and charity? The Church’s 
law is fulfilled if the pastor of the parish in which the 
students live sees that they have religious instruction. 
Do the interests of the students require that more than 
this be done for them? It is held and seriously urged 
that experience has shown that only a resident chaplain 
can do what should be done for them; that the Church 
should enter the university just as it enters any town or 
city, and exercise its pastoral care on the Catholic stu- 
dents through a full-time chaplain. The Catholic or New- 
man Club which he establishes there will be for the few 
who are interested, but the chaplain will be for all Catho- 
lic students in the institution, who will be under him as 
parishioners are under their pastor. 

Naturally, since there is no general law on the subject, 
the establishment of such a full-time chaplain is a mat- 
ter for each individual diocese to decide for itself, ac- 
cording to the emergencies there, arising from local con- 
ditions. I merely wish here to discuss the expediency of 
such a course, and the limits within which one has a just 
right to expect that it will be carried out. 

There are several considerations which bear on this sub- 
ject. In many universities the Catholics have no just rea- 
son for being present. The Holy See has not yet ab- 
solutely condemned their presence there; the Holy See 
reprobates it, but tolerates it, on condition that they can- 
not without serious inconvenience receive their education 
in a Catholic institution. If they can do so, they have no 
just reason for being in a non-Catholic institution. In 
any discussion of rights, say as against the right of a 
Catholic college to be helped, it is clear that the Catholic 
in a secular college yields precedence. 

Moreover, what is done for those who can show title 
to being rightly in a secular institution (permission of the 
Bishop in certain conditions) is also subject to grave 
qualifications. Their problem, as I have said, is only 
part, and the minor part, of the great general question 
of the education of Catholics in this country. This is so 
true that, if our Catholic colleges—the major part of 
the problem—are built up to such a degree that they can 
care for the, great majority of Catholic students, then 
the problem of the Catholic at the secular institution will 
be reduced to very small proportions, and very nearly 
disappear. ; 

Our first duty, therefore, is to see to it that this happy 
consummation be not made impossible. It could be made 
impossible in two ways: by diverting our resources in men 
and money away from the Catholic college into the se- 
cular college to such a degree that the Catholic college 
is crippled, and by building up the position of the Catho- 
lic student at the secular college so strongly that it will 
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be well nigh impossible to dislodge him, even if the Catho- 
lic college problem is satisfactorily solved. 

Such an unfortunate situation would be vastly aggra- 
vated if, as was for a time threatened, the Catholic es- 
tablishment at the secular institution were to be offered 
as a substitute for a Catholic college, and the public were 
to be led to believe it just as safe and profitable to attend 
there, as at a Catholic college. As a statement of theory 
and a philosophy of education such a position was repro- 
bated at the Louisville educational convention, and rightly 
so. 

Nevertheless, even if the theory is expressly abandoned, 
the impression will always remain. This, too, therefore, 
is a consideration to be borne in mind in determining the 
scope of the chaplain’s work at the secular unversity. No 
matter how well explained or how well defended, the 
presence of the chaplain at a secular university will always 
be an argument for many people that they may send 
their sons there, even if their title to so doing is not 
at all clear. And this result will be the surer, the more 
active and the greater is the scope of the chaplain’s work. 
Indeed the very zeal of the chaplain,—and there are very 
zealous ones—increases the difficulty. Here, then, is an- 
other reason for the restriction of the scope of the chap- 
laincy, and it affects the personal activities of the chap- 
lain less than the material size of the establishment which 
he erects. 

Lastly, there is the question of whether the student at 
the secular college should be given anything more than 
the usual religious instruction and the personal direction, 
enlightenment and correction, which an intelligent and 
active chaplain usually gives. 

This question, too, cannot be answered, like all the 
others, without reference to the whole problem. If, for- 
tunately, our colleges were well supplied with professors 
and buildings, if, in a word, the student in the Catholic 
college were adequately taken care of, I hardly think 
there would be objection to further educational activities 
undertaken by the chaplain, if such activities did not act 
as a magnet to draw students away from Catholic colleges. 
But has that time come? Are our Catholic colleges so 
well equipped? The presence of so many Catholics at 
secular colleges is a partial answer to that. And a visit 
to any of the Catholic institutions will supply the rest. 

Once again, if the chaplains enter definitely the educa- 
tional field, as distinct from the pastoral, in the present 
state of our Catholic colleges, these latter are sure to 
suffer from neglect still more than they do now. 

To sum up, therefore, this discussion: only a clear 
title to presence at a Catholic college gives a student a 
full right to all the ministrations of the Church specially 
designed for him as a college student. Such a title con- 
sists of the special permission of the local Bishop in the 
case where he cannot receive the educational facilities 
which he demands at a Catholic college; and not neces- 
sarily at the local Catholic college. 

In those places where attendance at a secular college is a 
practical necessity, the work for Catholic students is sub- 
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ject to certain grave restrictions. As a general principle 
the work cannot in justice be such as would cripple Catho- 
lic education-itself, or make impossible our expressed aim 
of having all, or nearly all, of our young people in Catho- 
lic colleges. What is being done cannot be presented as 
a substitute for a Catholic education, nor as an excuse for 
attendance at the secular college, where other reasons are 
absent. Moreover, the general principle of the prior rights 
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of the Catholic college will exercise a strict influence both 
on the magnitude of the establishment erected and on the 
extent of the work of the chaplain himself. It will in 
any case exclude him from entering the educational field, 
properly so called, at the secular college, and confine 
him to his most useful field. 

Certain objections to this thesis will be answered in a 
third article of this series next week. 


The Problem of Peace 


JoserpH F, THornino, S.J. 


lems. Its ramifications extend over two hemi- 

spheres, five continents and sixty-seven sovereign 
states. That the interests of these states are not easily 
adjusted is clear from the experience of Wilson, Lloyd 
George, Orlando, Clemenceau and Matsui around the 
council table of Versailles. Even the five nations repre- 
sented on taht occasion were hard to satisfy—and they 
reckoned without the other sixty-two. ~The difficulties 
obviously grow in proportion to the number of communi- 
ties involved and to the variety of their particular interests. 

In 1821 when Fort Dearborn still dominated the shores 
of Lake Michigan, the maintenance of law and order was 
a comparatively easy task. Today Chicago, with a popu- 
lation of three millions scattered throughout its Ghetto, 
Little Italy, Bohemian Quarter, Loop, Stockyards, Gold 
Coast and Colored Belt, keeps 6,225 policemen on the 
alert. Raise their problem to the n’th power and you 
begin to realize the vast potentialities for war and the 
many obstacles to peace in that city known as the world. 

Nor is the difficulty one of magnitude and numbers 
alone. Economic, social and political differences add to 
the problem a thousand complications. The world’s sixty- 
seven independent states range from the 13,406,103 
square miles of the British Empire, with markets on 
every continent, to tiny Monaco whose revenues are 
taked from the gaming tables of Monte Carlo; from 
the oldest state in Europe, San Marino, to Latvia, her 
youngest sister in the commonwealth of nations. King- 
doms like Japan, whose star is in the ascendant, vie with 
disintegrating states like China whose glorious epochs are 
lost in the dawn of history. 

Off the coasts of Iceland and along the Baltic, Nor- 
wegian sailors fish for mackerel and cod to feed the 
peasant population of Spain, while the Hollander sells 
both of them cloth from his busy looms. Riffian tribes- 
men, for all their nomad strain, are as tenacious of their 
barren sands as the Swiss of their valleys hidden among 
the Alps. Neither the Afghan on his dromedary nor the 
Indian mahout astride his elephant ever stops to think 
of the benefits of democracy, whereas, on the other side 
of the globe, American lovers of liberty follow every 
fluctuation of the political barometer with close atten- 
To such a degree are peoples the antipodes of 
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each other in the material adjuncts of their civilization. 

But deeper than differences in politics, commerce, and 
conditions of social life, are those of religion and race. 
Throughout the east smoulder the fires of a great religious 
war. Mustapha Kemal dreams of conquests along the 
banks of the Volga. 375,000,000 Chinese are enthralled 
by the ancestor-worship of Confucius; across the Yellow 
Sea the Mikado receives divine honors in Japan, and 207,- 
000,000 Hindus gather in the temples of Vishnu and Siva. 
In Soviet Russia the apotheosis of lust, license and irre- 
ligion has reached its apogee, while fetish-worshiping 
head-hunters still prowl the Zambesi bush. Christianity 
is divided against itself, due to the denial of Christ’s 
supernatural character outside the Catholic Church. Out 
of such heterogeneous elements must be forged the bonds 
of international morality and world peace. 

The problem is, therefore, colossal. Its solution must 
be sought in the relation of man to man, and of man to 
society. The first step in this process is to show that 
as individuals dealing with one another are guided by 
the Decalogue, so groups of individuals in their relation 
to other groups are no less amenable to the will of God, 
and accordingly the state as well as its members must 
knowledge the binding force of His universal law. 

For society is an outgrowth of nature and is governed 
by nature’s laws. When men combine for a common end 
they do not divest themselves of their common nature. 
They are still capable of human acts, free to elicit a choice 
between right and wrong under the guidance of their 
deliberate judgment. Consequently the acts of society 
partake of the nature of acts performed by its individual 
members and must be directed by the same laws. A com- 
pany is no more authorized to steal my watch or com- 
mandeer your Cadillac than is a private individual. True 
it has become rather general to refer to the Standard Oil 
Company and International Harvester concern as “ soul- 
less corporations,” but we know that they are nevertheless 
morally bound to refrain from price-juggling and to pay 
their employes a living wage. Every society, then, is a 
moral person and is subject to moral laws. 

Civil society is no exception to this rule. When Hamil- 
ton, Franklin, Madison and Wilson met to frame the Con- 
stitution they did not relinquish one iota of their intellect, 
conscience or free will. Consequently they were as much 
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bound by the Ten Commandments on June 21, 1788, the 
date of formal ratification, as they had been the day be- 
fore. Since succeeding generations have never been re- 
leased from these obligations of the natural law, Presi- 
dent Coolidge, his Cabinet, Congress and the American 
people are answerable to God for the legislation they 
enact and the administrative functions they perform. The 
cartoonist who represents Great Britain as John Bull, 
France as Marianne, or the United States as Uncle Sam, 
implicitly recognizes this fundamental fact of moral per- 
sonality embodied in the state, as do we when we are 
stung by his caricatures on our avarice, or flattered by 
his pictures of national generosity. A sense of guilt or 
merit always denotes a direct relation to personal respon- 
sibility. 

This would not be true, were it not that every person, 
physical or moral, possesses a definite set of rights and 
obligations. In the case of that moral person known as 
the sovereign state, the chief rights are those of self- 
preservation and immunity from foreign jurisdiction. 
But these rights are to be exercised according to the dic- 
tates of justice and charity, the same virtues that impose 
on others the duty of respecting such rights. In the code 
of international as well as private morality, rights and 
duties march hand in hand, and we cannot slight the 
one without harming the other. 

Let us consider as typical the rights of these United 
States. We claim for our country the right of self-pro- 
tection together with opportunity for national develop- 
ment. We as citizens expect from her the preservation 
of life and property at home and abroad. Just as of old 
“ Civis Romanus sum” unlocked prison bars and broke 
through provincial tyranny, so should the sacred formula 
“IT am an American citizen,’ be our passport of honor 
around the world. Our government, without infringing 
upon the strict rights of others, is justified in securing 
for us an abundance of those natural goods necessary for 
human welfare. Not only must the productive labor in 
our mines, fields and factories be protected and encour- 
aged but steps must be taken to export our surplus of 
food, clothing and machinery in return for the coffee, 
silks and rubber of the Orient as well as for the gowns 
of Paris, the plate cf Sheffield and the microscopes of 
Jena. The state, denied these opportunities, would find 
its normal life and progress seriously retarded. 

No less sacred is the right of our nation to exercise 
jurisdiction within its own territory. Such anomalies as 
foreign regulation of the tariff and extra-territoriality, 
two evils that have contributed much to the chaotic con- 
dtion of China, would never be tolerated in this country. 
When the United States Congress is in session-it considers 
only bills submitted by its own members and would re- 
sent deeply any outside dictation in domestic or foreign 
affairs. Even in our remotest dependencies our freedom 
from alien domination is unquestioned. 

The case for our rights is, therefore, clear and convinc- 
ing. Are we willing to acknowledge our consequent ob- 
ligation? Every primary right we enjoy is matched by 
a corresponding right vested in each of sixty-six sovereign 
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States. The same logic that secures our liberties and in- 
dependence establishes those of Mexico, Cuba, Great 
Britain, France and Germany. Did we imagine that be- 
cause Haiti was small and defenseless our marines were 
free to commit excesses there that would never have been 
tolerated in Brest or Liverpool? Do we realize that a 
citizen of Cuba may be attached to his island home as 
passionately as was Brutus to republican Rome? Did the 
extremists who urged our Government to vindicate by 
force the sovereignty of Ireland do so in the light of a 
reasoned conviction that such interference would be no 
infringement of another nation’s established jurisdiction ? 
Do we condemn Spain in Morocco and forget that a wave 
of imperialism swept our legions to Santiago and Manila? 
Will we forever prate of rights and be serenely oblivious 
of duties? Or are we determined to recognize the rights 
of sixty-six other moral persons and fulfil international 
obligations ? 

These duties, whose observance by others secures us 
in the exercise of our rights, are summed up in the 
words, justice and charity. Justice obliges us to give to 
other nations their due; charity impels us to treat others 
as we would wish them to treat us. Both flow directly 
from the moral nature of man and society. Charity re- 
gards the brotherhood of men, justice their equality. 
American relief for the Sicilians stricken at Messina 
was prompted by brotherly love as was our fund for the 
Japanese writhing amid the ruins of Tokio. England had 
guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium and was, therefore, 
bound in justice to support that nation against unjust 
aggression; but even apart from any pact or treaty, Bel- 
gium might have pressed her claim for assistance before 
the world in the simple name of charity. 

But however beautiful may be the Christian duty of 
mutual love, the paramount importance of justice is writ 
large on the pages of history. Garibaldi, in storming the 
Porta Pia at Rome, sinned as grievously against this car- 
dinal virtue as a burglar who breaks into a private resi- 
dence. The Polish Partition remains a classic travesty of 
justice. With supreme disregard- for the rights of 150 
millions of human beings, England, Germany, France and 
Belgium carved out colonial empires in the vast con- 
tinent of Africa. The fact that Abyssinia, Egypt, Morocco 
and Liberia still maintain a precarious independence is not 
because enlightened European nations did not use every 
pretext.to enslave them. Making a more practical applica- 
tion, we may say that Panama’s revolt under the cloak 
of the United States protection did not square well with 
the rights of Colombia, and that when three years ago 
Congress voted the latter country an indemnity of 25 mil- 
lion dollars it was merely fulfilling the duty of restitution 
although belated, which every clear violation of justice 
involves. 

From this it is clear that justice and charity must be the 
guiding principles in any program of world peace. In 
succeeding papers an attempt will be made to show that 
disregard for justice constitutes the menace of Militarism 
and that exaggerated notions of charity underlie the 
Protestant propaganda for Pacifism. 
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Education 
Truth and the Colleges 


Witiram C. SMITH 





HREE months ago our colleges closed their doors 
T for the Summer vacation amid the applause of grad- 
uation-day audiences composed of parents and friends de- 
lighted at the educational spectacle spread before them. 
In a week or two these same colleges will reopen with 
less glamor and more confusion, and the friends of the 
students conspicuously absent. It may be well, now that 
the college can be viewed calmly and at some distance, to 
consider what some of these founts of learning have 
taught their alumni and are about to teach them this 
Fall, and incidentally to point a moral to adorn this tale. 

The readers of America are, I take it, more or less 
familiar with the work of the Catholic college and uni- 
versity. It is not these institutions that I have in mind, 
but the non-Catholic college which the average Catholic 
knows only through hearsay and advertisements in the 
magazines. As a Catholic college man, I have come into 
contact with students and graduates of- non-Catholic col- 
leges and universities. Naturally, discussions spring up 
which reveal which way the wind has been blowing and 
which way it will continue to blow in these institutions. 
It is not blowing in the right direction; in fact, it is blow- 
ing in so wrong a direction that those who have been 
inquiring into the origin of the immorality and unmoral- 
ity of the present generation may well seek one cause in 
certain of these so-called springs of truth. 

The students and graduates of these institutions assent 
to the most heterodox opinions without even batting the 
customary eyelash. One young man told me last year 
during a discussion on the Dayton, Tennessee, fracas that 
he did not believe in God. He was preparing for medicine 
at one of our leading universities and the mere fact that 
he had decided to do away with a truth assented to by 
men since the world began did not appear to bother him 
a whit. When I tried to demonstrate logically that there 
must be a God, he admitted my premises but denied the 
valid conclusion from them. He did not even recognize 
correct reasoning. 

While speaking with a graduate of a small college under 
the control of a certain religious denomination, it was 
revealed that the ethics course consisted of, practically, 
a course in the history of ethics and that the students 
were allowed to choose for their own use the system which 
pleased them best. This is the usual type of philosophy 


course in the non-Catholic college or university; a bird’s 


eye view of the field is presented to the student and then 
his ripe judgment of twenty or twenty-one years is al- 
lowed to function in making his choice of the system that 
suits him. Obviously this is little short of mental suicide, 
especially when the stress is laid on Kant, Nietzsche, Scho- 
penhauer and others like them, while the great philoso- 
phers of the Thirteenth Century are given but a passing 


-glance of not too hearty recognition. This same graduate 
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also remarked that a class was told by the professor ‘that 
a lie is permitted so long as the one to whom it is told 
has no moral bond upon the teller to know the truth. The 
graduate had the most erroneous views on the nature of 
the mind which was, in his judgment, an entity distinct 
from the soul. With the mind one is supposed to reason, 
while the soul is the “ religious faculty ” with which one 
believes the truths of religion. Hence, according to the 
graduate, one might accept the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes with the soul, but the mind would report that such 
an assent was ridiculous. This is one of the tenets of 
modernism, although the graduate was not aware of it. 
Along with other muddled propositions, such as denying 
the existence of Hell, the graduate asserted that “ schol- 
astic philosophy was not thought much of today,” which 
shows that even in a mere history of philosophy course 
not much had been learned. 


It would be very easy to multiply instances, but from 
the few we have we may as well draw some conclusions. 
One is .perfectly patent; we do not object to what 
kinds of truths or untruths are taught to our students in 
philosophy as long as they are not openly tinged with 
scholasticism. On the other hand we are very careful to 
provide proper instruction in mathematics or music or 
languages, and in some institutions in mining and hus- 
bandry, but the works of the spirit are allowed to take 
their own way undisputed and unguided. If a professor 
of Latin in any college were to decide that the fourth 
conjugation in Latin is useless and refuse to allow it 
to be used in his classes, he would be summarily expelled 
from the faculty; yet any psychologist can refuse to teach 
that there is a soul. If he is in one of the more “ liberal ” 
colleges he will be hailed as an original thinker and boards 
of trustees will implore him to grace the halls of their 
institutions. If he happens to be in one of the more con- 
servative colleges, the president or dean may quietly sug- 
gest that he is going a bit too far and then let him teach 
in peace. The prevailing attitude seems to be that, since 
this is a free country, everybody has not only a right to his 
own opinion but that nobody can hinder his holding it 
or teaching it. In other words the president no longer 
has control or authority over his teachers and their teach- 
ing. One cause of this slipshod method of instruction is 
the fact that the presidents and boards of trustees of 
many non-Catholic institutions are less interested in what 
their students think and are taught, than they are in the 
finances of the college. 


It may seem that my purpose is merely to accuse the 
professors and presidents of our non-Catholic colleges of 
a deliberate desire to pervert the truth. That the truth is 
perverted there can be no doubt, and that this perversion 
can and does have a profoundly deleterious effect on 
young minds is evident. But I would disclaim any accusa- 
tion of deliberate perversion. Many are well-meaning 
men who have been cast adrift and are clinging as best 
they can to whatever seems to offer a moderate degree of 
safety. My purpose is to bring home the truth that non- 
Catholic colleges are not the inspirational fountains of 
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truth that many imagine them to be. On the other hand, 
it is true that the Catholic college is narrow and stubborn 
on certain points. The Catholic college knows that there 
can never be any compromise between truth and falsity, 
whether that falsity be deliberate or unintended. 

Might it not be well, therefore, for those who are them- 
selves going to college this Fall or who will send others 
to college to consider some of the points I have suggested? 
It is ridiculous for a Catholic to attend an institution that 
teaches half-truths when his own colleges teach the whole 
of it. Even though in some cases social advantages may 
be greater, the truth is more valuable. 


Sociology 


An Australian Measure 
R. R. MAcGREGoR 


HAT the many problems surrounding the exercise 
of the franchise are thorny was pointed out by me 
in an article appearing in America for July 11, 1925 and 
again, in reply to a critic, in the issue of August 22. I 
endeavored, on these occasions, to show that some new 
regulatory measures were necessary in the existing ma- 
chinery of political representation in this country, and, 
indeed, in every country where the franchise obtains; 
that people were accustomed to think, in a habit of smug 
complacency, that their right to vote was something that 
could under no circumstance be curtailed and, as a result, 
fallaciously, that no one could tell them when and where 
not to vote, or even dare to suggest that failure to record 
the vote was a characteristic of those who were not true 
citizens! The outcome was, as noted, that those who 
exercise the privilege are only a fraction of those who 
may exercise it. The remedy was found to be in educat- 
ing the people to the fact that the efficacy, as a social in- 
stitution, of the right to the vote depended entirely on 
its exercise. Commenting on the above situation, it will be 
readily admitted that the administration resulting from a 
vote of the people of whom, say, only two-thirds exercise 
their privilege of franchise can very easily degenerate 
into oligarchical rule, and from the facts of the case, mas- 
querade in the garb of democracy. Is this what is hap- 
pening in America? I also suggested tentatively that 
the right to vote from being, as at present, a right of 
very easy acquirement, be made a right of defeasibility. 
As a practical commentary on this discussion, advice 
comes to hand of the new measures placed on the statute 
book in reference to the franchise in Australia. I do not 
mention this matter to introduce a champion for my 
previous standpoint, but merely to investigate the fact, 
and its social significance. An act has been passed by 
which fines may be imposed on those citizens, otherwise 
in good faith, who fail through inadvertence or apathy 
to record their vote at the polls. 

This is the first time in the history of the world, that 
any country has compelled its citizens to vote. The need 
for the passing of such a measure in Australia is interest- 
ing, particularly, I think, to Americans, because almost 
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a parallel situation obtains in this country, at least, in re- 
gard to the proportion of voters to non-voters of the full 
voting strength of the country. It has been ascertained 
by competent Australian statisticians that results of the 
last few elections have been numerically deplorable; 
that only between seventy-two and eight-one per cent of 
those entitled to vote actually voted. Those having the 
greatest share of guilt in this respect have been found to 
belong to “the great middle class,” and, when we con- 
sider that we are confidently told, as we often are in many 
books, that the backbone of all democratic government is 
this same “ class,” we have the paradoxical situation. A 
democracy that is democratic only in name—a pseudo- 
democracy ! 

During recent years Australia has been a hot-bed of 
rabid socialistic and communistic activities. In fact, no 
country in the world outside of Russia itself appears to 
have been so favorable a forcing-ground for “Red” 
propaganda. This may be due partly to the psychology 
of its colonial people; but I believe, as one having lived 
there for many years, and therefore speaking from ob- 
servation, that apathy is the incubus from which the 
governmental and democratic institutions of that country 
must free itself. Labor squabbles and bickerings, not 
content with contributing restlessness and uncertainty to 
the surface of the pools of political thought, have raged 
in storm, in strike and lock-out, particularly in the recon- 
struction and rehabilitation period since the war. Com- 
munism and communists have been tolerated with that 
easy-going complacency and everything-will-come-out-all- 
right attitude reminiscent of mid-Victorian England of 
the laissez-faire tradition. Australians have been too 
ready to accept democracy and to think it rather than to 
act it. After all, democracy is not a theory, or a thing 
that grew to full stature in a past age. It is life, here 
and now. We cannot enjoy it, if we do not live it, work 
for it, inconvenience ourselves for it, even suffer for it. 
It is brought about not so much by living for it, as living 
it, although the latter thought of necessity implies the 
former. - 

What has all this to do with voting, and the new Aus- 
tralian act? Due to the conditions which I have tried to 
describe, “ Red” propaganda of the most violent type 
had an unparallelled opportunity in Australia. It seized 
it. The Australian people thought Bolshevism a joke, 
something to be parodied on the music-hall stage, or the 
subject of smart puns in the local press, or of witty re- 
partee in friendly conversation. They did not recognize 
any menace in it; they did not see the possibility of its 
undermining the strong pillars of traditional Australian 
democracy. Had not that democracy been established by 
past generations of pioneer Australians? Had they not 
fought the fight for freedom? Was it not their privilege 
to enjoy the fruits of victory? 

The result of such short-sightedness, a species of 
myopia not unnoticeable in America, was that labor, es- 
pecially in its extreme red habiliments, became a mighty 
force in a young country, a country that was just begin- 
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ning to write its name on the scroll of history. At pres- 
ent a large section of the Australian Labor Party has no 
sympathy ‘with the extremists, but the Left Wing, with 
strong “ Red ” affiliations has stayed within the party, and 
now State labor government has allied itself with the 
Commonwealth government in the effort to pass deporta- 
tions laws against Bolshevist agitators. The matter then 
came to a head, and the result of the election in Novem- 
ber, 1925, tested out the new measures in regard to voting 
and indicated that it was not the wish of the Australian 
people that they be governed by “ Reds” as they have 
been in the immediate past. 


What lesson has this for Americans? That we must 
guard our democratic privileges; that we must be con- 
tinually on the look-out for the insidious encroachments 
of everything undemocratic; and that it is easier to pre- 
vent a social complaint than to cure it. Australia has 
been suffering, and the present startling and unprece- 
dented law is the result of the determination to kill or 
cure. How much better would it have been to have in- 
stituted preventative measures by arousing the democratic 
spirit of its citizens to the fact that democracy is an ideal, 
an indefinable something that every generation must live, 
and not merely have bequeathed to it? Let us hope that 
Australia has not called in the doctor too late. 


Note and Comment 


The Crusade 

of Young Men 

ITH the reopening of schools and the resumption 

of activities in church societies, it is to be hoped 

that the Catholic youth of this country will be enlisted in 

representative numbers in the world-wide Crusade which 

has been inaugurated under the patronage of St. Aloysius 

Gonzaga, and to which attention has been more than orice 

called in these columns. On December 31, the date set 

for celebrating the second centenary of the Saint’s canon- 

ization, lists of signed promises, separately bound for 

each country, bearing the names of those who have 

pledged themselves to follow the Practical Plan of Life 

inspired by the example St. Aloysius, will be presented to 

the Holy Father in person. The text of these promises 
is as follows: 


We, Catholic young men, of the whole world, associated in 
spirit at the tomb of our glorious Patron, declare that we are 
ready, with the assistance of God’s grace, to make a practical 
application to our lives of the ideals which made St. Aloysius the 
pride of Christian youth for all time. In particular we declare 
ourselves ready: 


1. To keep the Catholic Faith that is in each of us, secure from 
the doubts and dangers of unbelief and impiety ; 


2. To be loyal subjects and defenders of the Catholic Church, 
the Spouse of Christ, and our dear Mother; and to protect Her 
faithfully against all attacks; 


3. To make Catholic ideals and principles dominant in our lives, 
and for this end to increase our knowledge of our religion; 
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4. To show in our daily lives that true strength of character 
consists in self-control; and therefore to maintain a spotless purity 
despite the temptations and allurements of pleasures around us; 

5. To strive to acquire a truly Catholic character: showing grat- 
itude towards our parents and benefactors, being firm in friend- 
ship, kind to the weak, gentle with the suffering. 


We implore our Mother Mary and St. Aloysius, our patron, 
to obtain for us from the Sacred Heart of Jesus, grace to be faith- 
ful to these solemn promises, and strength to assist, as far as 
we may, in the spreading of the “ Kingdom of Christ” on earth. 

The program here outlined, it is clearly evident, is alto- 
gether at variance with the spirit of the modern world, 
in which license and self-gratification hold such sway. Yet 
it is only by such a program that our Catholic youth, the 
manhood of tomorrow, are to be won to the highest ideal- 
ism, and helped to rise superior to all that is sordid, to 
live their lives elevated by high aspirations and supernat- 
ural motive. In an effort to effect in the United States 
a worthy response to the call that has come from the 
Father of Christendom, no avenue of activity should be 
neglected. Each diocesan Bishop in the country has been 
asked to appoint a director of the movement for his terri- 
tory, from whom details of the projected methods should 
be obtained. 





The Progress 

of Negro Catholics 

WO events of the past month have brought into re- 

lief the possibilities offered to colored Catholics in 

the work of promoting the spiritual advancement of their 
race. 

More than seventy Negro converts to the Faith, in- 
cluding two former ministers, school teachers, railroad 
men and mechanics, were baptized by Rev. Leo M. Walsh 
pastor, and his assistant, Rev. Raymond Backus, on Au- 
gust 15, at the close of a mission held in Holy Trinity 
parish, Cincinnati. At a banquet held that evening, after 
practical words of advice to his own people from Father 
Duckette, the latest ordained Negro priest of this country, 
the guests were addressed by Archbishop McNicholas, 
who remarked: 

I am happy to tell you today, that in our seminary next year 
at Mt. Washington, we shall admit a colored student who will 
begin his preparation for the priesthood of the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati. I trust that the best colored families of the Arch- 
diocese will supply us with many vocations for the priesthood, and 
that they will give their daughters to our sisterhoods, in order 
that they may consecrate their lives for the benefit of their race. 
I wish I might personally assure all colored men and women 
of this city and diocese that the Catholic Church loves them; that - 
she is willing to do everything in her power to secure for them 
opportunities to build up their spiritual lives and make permanent 
their spiritual characters. I earnestly ask all our colored citizens 
to investigate the position of the Catholic Church, to study her 
teachings, to realize that her ceremonials, her processions, her 
music are full of the profoundest meaning, which, if understood, 
could not fail to stir the deepest emotion of the colored race. 

The Feast of St. Bernard, August 20, marked the death 
in Baltimore of Sister M. Bernard, O.S.P., a colored 
Oblate Sister, after a life of sixty-two years in religion. 
Through her six decades spent in unremitting care of 


thousands of orphans, she wielded an extensive influence 
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for good over the colored population of Maryland and 
the District of Columbia. Her one regret in dying was 
that she could not live to see the centennial celebration of 
her Congregation which will take place in 1928. Father 
Olert, C.SS.R., who was deacon at her funeral Mass, 
traced his first inclination to a priestly vocation to the 
motherly interest shown in him as a boy forty-nine years 
ago by this zealous nun. Many other boys, white and 
colored, had in later life given similar testimony to her in- 
fluence. 





Harboring 
the Homeless 
IVE exiled Mexican nuns, members of the Congre- 
gation of the Mothers of the Helpless, who are now 
sharing the hospitality of their fellow-religious at the 
San José Day Nursery in New York City, have come to 
realize that while Mexico and the United States are not 
far removed, one from the other, the status of a nun in 
the two countries is vastly different. Word was recently 
telegraphed by the rector of St. Louis University to the 
editor of America that these religious exiles were on 
their way East, due to arrive in Hoboken at a given 
time. Unable to speak a word of English, the nuns 
missed connections at Buffalo, and were six hours late in 
arriving. Meanwhile the Catholic Big Sisters, the Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Religious Rights in Mexico, 
Jersey Knights of Columbus, the rector of the Church of 
Our Lady of Grace in Hoboken, the community of St. 
Mary’s Hospital in that city, and the local station-force 
of the Lackawanna Railroad had been successively en- 
listed as a committee of reception impatiently anxious 
to play its individual part. When four o’clock came, and 
the Sisters arrived, an escort to their New York convent 
awaited them which would have done honor to a dele- 
gation of potentates. Moreover, the nuns were able to re- 
port that all along the line of their travel, charitable 
friends had appeared, as if by magic, anxious to be of 
service, and at several stations they found a priest ready 
to greet them in their own language, and bid them wel- 
‘come. The lives of these good women have been spent 
in Mexico, where they proved themselves, according to 
their name, “ Mothers of the Helpless.” Their bread 
has been cast upon the waters, but it has not failed to re- 
turn, albeit in another land. 





A Cathedral 
of the Sea 


T is with a sense of justifiable pride that officials of 

the White Star liner Majestic advertise the results of 
their endeavor to make that world’s largest vessel attrac- 
tive to Catholic clergymen crossing the ocean. The Ma- 
jestic went into commission in May, 1922, equipped with 
an altar in the ship’s spacious library, at which, it is be- 
lieved, more famous churchmen have officiated than on 
any other vessel which ploughs the seas. Up to the time 
of her landing in New York, August 3, the ship was the 
scene of 1,453 Masses, celebrated by 290 different clergy- 
men, including four archbishops, ten bishops and priests, 
both of the secular clergy and of nearly all religious or- 
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ders, from whom have come tributes of recognition of 
the thoughtful courtesy and generous provision of the offi- 
cials in charge. Mass is always said at ten o'clock on 
Sundays in the first class quarters, and when sufficient 
priests are aboard, in the second and third class as well. 
On week days facilities are provided in a small public 
room, where frequently there is a succession of masses 
from 5:30 to 8 o'clock. The gaiety and brilliancy which 
characterize the activities of passengers on the ship 
throughout the week, notes the advertisement, give way 
to a monastic calm on Sunday mornings, when the liner, 
moving steadily at twenty-five knots, becomes, as it were, 
a great cathedral of the sea. The Catholic clergy, to be 
sure, have no monopoly of the services, for members of 
the Episcopal church have worship regularly in the 
lounge, with one of the ship’s officers in charge; when 
occasion arises, other denominational services are also ar- 
ranged. 





Summer Missions 
for Children 


TTENTION has been called more than once in 

these columns to the invaluable work which is being 
carried on by the Catholic Instruction League in its efforts 
to reach the two million or more Catholic children of the 
country who are not enrolled in Catholic schools. Under 
the inspiring direction of the Rev. John M. Lyons, S.J., 
of Chicago, “ Catechism Centers” have been established 
in various dioceses, with clerical and lay instructors com- 
bining to band the children together and teach them the 
fundamentals of Catholic belief. At the end of the sum- 
mer vacation this year, the League has the gratifying 
record of having succeeded in arranging over thirty mis- 
sions for children, nineteen of which were held in Wis- 
cousin, the others in Michigan, Ohio and Illinois. It 
was through the efficient help of Miss Katherine Wil- 
liams, Milwaukee president of the League, and Miss 
Josephine Brown, president in Detroit, that arrangements 
for most of these missions were made. Seven Fathers 
of the Society of Jesus were obtained for the work, and 
the methods developed by the Rev. Cornelius A. Shyne, 
S.J., a pioneer in the preaching of children’s missions, 
were followed. It is estimated that between five and 
seven thousand children have benefited by the exercises, 
with consequent blessings to their homes and parishes 
that are outside and beyond calculation. The August 
number of the Catholic Instructions League’s Messenger 
carries illustrated accounts of several of these missions. 
together with communications from clergymen and lay 
teachers who have become interested in the work. Per- 
usal of these letters might well profit those whose soli- 
citude for the spiritual welfare of our children could mani- 
fest itself in giving wider scope to a movement which 
has proved so fruitful and promising. 

The methods which have been employed are those 
to which no priest is a stranger. What with the number 
of clergy, both secular and religious, who are freed, 
during the summer months, from the routine of class- 
room activities, there could doubtless be found many, 
here and there throughout the country, who would de- 
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vote part of their vacation period to such a work. In 
bands of two or three, after the fashion of these mis- 
sionaries of the Middle West, their efforts would surely 
effect untold good in many communities. This year, we 
read, several thousand more children were reached than 
during the vacation period of last summer. It is to be 
hoped that the movement many become countrywide, and 
the results each year such as to contribute tellingly to 
the spread of Christ’s Kingdom in the lives of His little 
ones. 





A Protest from 
Philadelphia 


HE reluctance of officials of the American Federa- 

tion of Labor to declare themselves in the matter of 
Mexican intervention is not shared by all the lesser bodies 
allied with them. Delegates to the Associated Build- 
ing Trades Council of Philadelphia and vicinity have made 
clear their attitude towards the Mexican Government 
and those who are its supporters in the present persecu- 
tion. The delegates find it difficult to believe “that any 
body of intelligent men, claiming to have even a faint 
idea of the high ideals of the Trades Union movement, 
would of their own free will support a campaign of pil- 
lage, tyranny and spoliation directed against their fellow 
countrymen,” such as is being waged by Calles and his 
group of militarists. The Philadelphia Council deplores 
the encouragement and active support which is being ren- 
dered Calles and his band by the Regional Federation of 
Labor of Mexico, with whom, according to assiduous 
propaganda, the Trades Unionists of America would 
seem to have no quarrel. The Philadelphia organization 
takes the definite stand that 
if it is true that the Regional Federation of Mexico is composed 
of men who work for a living, and are members of the Trades 
Unions; if it is true that as such they are aiding and abetting 
Calles in the monstrous assault he is making on God-given rights 
of the Mexican people, then the time has arrived for the 
Trades Unionists of America to declare in the strongest language 
possible, that we denounce, repudiate and condemn the support 
rendered to Calles and his government by the Regional Federa- 
tion of Labor of Mexico, as inhuman and reprehensible, and con- 
trary in every particular to the true principles of Trades Unionism 
the world over. 

When the American Federation, in recent convention, 
spurned, with the disdain it merited, the suggestion that 
recognition be given the Soviets of Russia, it was partly 
due to the oratory and persuasion of President William 
Green that so definite a stand was taken. The Building 
Trades Council now reminds that leader that “every burn- 
ing word” he uttered “in excoriation of the Russian 
Soviet during the debate on the question applies with 
equal, if not greater force, to the present government of 
Mexico.” With the power of his office and the facili- 
ties for publicity at his disposal, the Council feels that 
President Green should denounce and expose the brutal, 
un-American and tyrannical program that is being car- 
ried out at our very doors. And it calls on him to take 
such steps as will represent the high ideals and the hu- 
manitarian principles for which the American Labor 
Movement stands sponsor. 
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Literature 


Ghéon, the Dramatist 
Jacques Le CLercg 

HE moving story of the conversion of Henri Ghéon 

during the. War does not require recounting once 
more: he himself left us the tender and passionate record 
of all its phases in that admirable book “ L’ Homme né 
de la Guerre.” What should be examined closely and 
stressed particularly is the consequence of this conversion 
upon his work. The spectacle of a dilettante embracing 
the Faith is not by any means a rare one. Usually, how- 
ever, the effort of abjuring the vanities that have been his 
tends to leave him sterile, at least temporarily, in so far 
as artistic production on a higher scale than his previous 
work is concerned. Exactly the contrary occurred in the 
case of Henri Ghéon. From a casual and fugitive writer, 
he blossomed into a dramatist whose spiritual and social 
appeal are of a vast significance. Indeed, he may well 
be said to loom up among his contemporaries as the 
founder of a neo-Christian drama. 





This last phrase, however, is not a little equivocal. It 
must not be thought that incidents in the history of the 
Church, plays concerning themselves with the lives of 
certain martyrs and works of such nature had not been 
presented upon the French stage since the days when 
“Esther ” and “ Athalie” were hailed with acclaim. Ed- 
mond Rostand, for instance, in “La Samaritaine” of- 
fered a drama dealing with phases of the life of Christ. 
Nobody before Henri Ghéon, on the other hand, had 
ever possessed the combination of deep faith and drama- 
tic genius to a point so exalted that it inspired him to 
fuse these two into a noble and undoubtedly permanent 
contribution to theatrical literature. 


It may therefore be said-in a very special sense that 
Ghéon is the founder of the modern Catholic drama. 
To a theater preoccupied almost exclusively with ma- 
terialism, he has brought a pure breeze of idealism. For 
artist and Catholic are the same in him. 

Before his brilliant conversion, Ghéon had already pre- 
sented two plays endowed with a powerful, intensely per- 
sonal originality. “Le Pain” at the Théatre des Arts, 
and “ L’Eau de Vie” at the Vieux Colombier, bear his 
imprint in their naiveté, their force and in their very in- 
dividual dramatic technique, though their form hinders 
him somewhat. They reflect, however, his naturiste ten- 
dencies. Treating a thoroughly realistic subject, with 
quite as evident a love of truth as the naturalist, he still 
manages to extract a humanity that would seem to be the 
mainspring of that school. Gide has cast his spell over 
the young aesthete. “L’Eau de Vie” presents a picture 
of the ravages of alcohol on Norman peasants and the 
brutal treatment of the one noble character in this morass 
of bestiality. Zola would have emphasized the ignobility 
too strongly, had he attacked such a subject. Maupassant 
would have been too keenly interested in the mechanics 
of technique. Dumas fils would have preached a social 
sermon, turgid and theoretic. Becque, if anyone could 
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have prevailed upon him to touch it, would have sneered. 

Ghéon, however, contents himself with offering a so- 
berly brushed picture, sketched not merely for the sake 
of designing contour and offering color, nor yet for the 
sake of indicating a moral. He would not make his 
play a literary tour-de-force, but he would not make it 
a piéce-d-thése either. It seems, though, to lack a proper 
degree of theatricality, because it is so very natural. One 
would prefer to be closer to Pierre Hamp, even, and not 
so close to the perilous frontier of insipidity that crosses 
Vildrae’s “ Michel Auclair” for example more than 
once. Technically, it displays many characteristics de- 
veloped in Ghéon’s later writing. Already one discerns 
a sharp sense of scenic effects; comedy, farce indeed, 
mingles with intensely tragic motives; there is a speed, 
a suppleness of dramatic movement ; there is an assurance 
in his individual technique. 

Ghéon is an extremely prolific author. He must have 
written at least thirty plays already. These include “ Le 
Pauvre sous 1’Escalier,” “La Farce du Pendu,” “ Saint 
Gilles ou le Saint malgré Lui,” “ Le Comédien pris a son 
Jeu,” “La Bergére au Pays des Loups,” “Les Trois 
Miracles de Sainte Cécile,” “La Retraite sur 1’Alverne,” 
“Le Dict de l’'Homme qui a vu Saint Nicolas,” “ Saint 
Maurice ou l’Obéissance,” etc. 

“ Saint Maurice. . . . ” he shows us a Christian martyr 
and the conflict in his soul between duty to God and 
duty to the Emperor. Though it concerns the Theban 
legion, though massacre and battle occur in the course 
of the action, in this play there is no gorgeous pageantry, 
no theatrical excitement. The nobler, more dramatic 
struggle goes on in the heart of Saint Maurice. He 
will not persecute the Christians, thereby keeping faith 
with his spiritual Lord though failing to obey his temporal 
to the letter. Yet he refuses to offer armed resistance to 
the Roman forces, and therein he is loyal to his sovereign. 
He and all his troops surrender, sacrificing their lives in 
the knowledge that they have accomplished their twofold 
duty to the best and fullest degree. They die with a 
hymn of praise to God on their lips. 

“La Bergére. . . . ” portrays the life of Germaine 
Cousin, a peasant girl of Languedoc. Her mother, dying 
shortly after the girl’s birth, sees a vision. Angels are 
about Germaine’s cradle and they promise her the gifts of 
poverty, humility, suffering, love of God and of her neigh- 
bors. Fifteen years later, the prophecies turn out to 
have been true. Germaine’s father has remarried. The 
shepherdess’ stepmother bullies and brutalizes her; her 
father is too weak to defend her. Yet the girl performs 
miracles: she can cross torrents yet emerge -dry-footed, 
she can fly over the countryside. One day her step- 
mother, wishing publicly to humiliate her, accuses her of 
theft. When forced to open out her apron, they are no 
bread-crumbs taken to feed a poor man that appear in 
its depths but a shower of flowers. Seeing this miracle, 
all are lost in wonder. Even Dame Cousin relents, begs 
her pardon and amends her ways. There is no more 


suffering left for Germaine; all she can do is to die and 
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to be translated to Heaven. Angels come to her and bear 
her thither, the only humans to witness the brave sight 
being an old man who had defended her and a little shep- 
herd lad who had adored her. 

Saint Alexis is treated of in “ Le Pauvre sous |’Esca- 
lier.” Alexis leaves Dame Emily, his wife, on the night 
of their wedding. Seventeen years pass. Dame Sophie, 
her mother, urges her to remarry, but a long time elapses 
before she finally consents to accept Numa. Meanwhile 
a poor man arrives at the house. He knew Alexis, it 
appears, and he speaks of him with affection. He is wel- 
comed and allowed to sleep under the stairs. There is a 
link between him and Dame Emily, a deep and pure sym- 
pathy springs up between them. He persuades her to 
give up Numa. Fifteen years pass. The Poor Man, 
worn-out, is about to die. As he does so, he offers consola- 
tion and hope to Emily. It is only after he has breathed 
his last that Emily, bending over him, finds a parchment 
with his name written on it. He was Alexis. Death alone 
could wrench the name from either of them! 

The bare, terse outlining of these three plots fail to point 
out at its fullest the quality of Ghéon’s narrative, but it 
does at least offer a rough idea of the sort of subject he 
attempts. The supernatural plays an important rdéle in 
everything he has done. Miracles happen in the simplest, 
most usual manner: there is no trick, no mystification, 
Ghéon abandons himself to his subject with utter naiveté. 
It is in this respect that he is medieval rather than in the 
recreating of externalities. There is practically no so 
called “local color” whatsoever. The primary interest 
lies in the inner workings of the human soul; all else 
flows from the heart inevitably and naturally. 

But, side by side with this mystic element, there is an 
equally natural life-like comicality. An English tourist 
is shown the cave of the dragon, in the play, “ Le Com- 
bat entre l’Ermite et le Dragon”; and he proves to be 
exactly the sort of English tourist that crosses the Chan- 
nel for a fortnight’s holiday—or at least the traditional 
French representation of that person. Dame Sophie, 
Emily’s mother, in “ Le Pauvre. ...” is a vulgar, frivol- 
ous woman such as one might meef anywhere today. The 


joyful childish sportiveness of Ghéon when he shows the ~ 


anger of the dragon is the broadest of farce! Yet even 
if some of Ghéon’s effects are heavy, even if his humor 
seems at times too broad, it is never at the expense of 
the actuality of the sincere, spiritual moments. And if 
he rails at some of the characters, he is never in the 
least bitter. Here again we have the medieval geniality. 
Rabelais or Chaucer possessed such a slight coarse drol- 
lery; later Voltaire and Swift inured it with bitterness. 
Ghéon, at his best, is excellent in pathos. The great 
secret hovering silently over Alexis and Emily through- 
out many years, at once, sanctifying her and making her 
suffer, comes as near to being a sublime conception as 
anything in the modern French theater. In comedy, he 
is generally adequate. One can question the dramatic 
advisability of presenting a dance of Common Sense, 
Pure Reason and Transcendental Selfishness as in “ Saint 
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Thomas Aquinas,” or the fight between Dragon and Her- 
mit, or Saint Gille’s roe. Yet on the other hand there 
is nothing unsound theatrically in the illumination of 
Saint Michael, in the “ Farce du Pendu. .. .,” where a 
man wrongly hanged speaks to Heaven or in the miracles 
of Germaine. 

On the whole, the balance is even. Ghéon remains a 
facile, lively, joyous, versatile writer, mingling a genial 
humor with a naive presentation of the supernatural and 
a tender sense of pity. He has remembered that what- 
ever moved the men of his race was a poem with a 
prayer in it. He has consciously abolished the Renais- 
sance in his mind, and he has unconsciously created plays 
at once medieval and modern, mystic and real. He may 
at times be too ingenuous but he is never silly nor artificial. 
He loves his craft, the more since, to him, the artist and 
the Christian are one. He will have to be reckoned with 
when the history of the theater of his day comes to be 
written. 


REVIEW 

A Mirror to France. By Forp Mapox Forp. New York: 
Albert and Charles Boni. $2.50. 

The France to which Mr. Ford holds his mirror is not that 
geographical area called France on the maps. Part of Paris is 
not France and some of the provinces are not; there is no other 
France save the Rive Gauche. Having definitely decided where 
France begins and where it ends, Mr. Ford spares no praise and 
no tribute in his exaltation of it. The real France is that to 
which Anglo-Saxons have not much penetrated, that which is 
still unspoiled by the Nordics. It is “a realm in which you will 
find good cooking, good wines, pleasant faces, good talk about 
books, bustle, love-making, frugality, dignity, powers of expres- 
sion, amazingly good local cheeses, brass bands” and similar com- 
forts. In the course of his impressionistic survey of this land 
in which he says, “intellectually speaking, I have passed nearly 
the whole of my life,” Mr. Ford uncovers a variety of good ar- 
guments in proof of the thesis that the Left Bank and its natives 
have discovered the secrets of living well. Here is the home 
of ali Thought and Art, which Mr. Ford capitalizes when re- 
ferred to France. Because of the sane philosophy of the ordinary 
people, there is here none of that restlessness which is abroad in 
the world. But there is that infinite care for detail which has 
made, for example, French millinery supreme, and France a 
great nation, that disdain for big business and great wealth which 
has preserved the people’s peace of mind, that education, not 
for facts but for self-expression which has made them so intel- 
lectually alert. Even in the profound indifference to public af- 
fairs, the utter inefficiency of public officialdom, the fanatic vigil- 
ance, even of the wealthy, over the sou, Mr. Ford discovers a 
psychology that is founded on a clear perception of values. It 
is strange that Mr. Ford, with all his understanding of the real 
France, has found so few traces of its traditional religion. 

P, x. 

Saint Catherine of Siena as Seen in Her Letters. Translated 
and Edited with Introduction by Vina D. Scupper. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.00. 

Two passing remarks questioning the supernatural mystical 
phenomena which characterized Saint Catherine’s life mar this 
otherwise excellent edition of her selected letters and forbid it an 
unqualified recommendation. Though a reprint, the volume is very 
welcorre. The editor has done her work well both in choosing 
her material and in the introductory comments. which preface each 
letter or series of letters. Catherine Benincasa was not only a 
great Saint but one of the remarkable women of history. Be- 
sides giving an insight into her spiritual life and to contemporary 
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events her correspondence refutes the theory that mystics cannot 
be trusted to sane judgment or sustained action in the confused 
affairs of the world. This unlettered daughter of a Sienese dyer 
became the adviser of Popes and princes and the spiritual guide 
of many on the road to perfection. Repugnant as public life was 
to her she rises to every occasion,——the Florentine trouble with 
Avignon, the Papal disorders, the schism against Urban VI. Her 
correspondence was vast and varied, and the present selections 
include letters to Gregory XI and Urban VI, to King Charles 
V of France and to the depraved but romantic Giovanna, Queen 
of Naples, to say nothing of lesser celebrities. Some of it is for- 
mal, much of it informal; all of it delightfully spiritual. Her let- 
ters show a large mind and a gentle heart. In those to her fam- 
ily and close friends there are intimate and affectionate touches. 
She is wise in the lore of Christian friendship sympathizing with 
efforts for improvement and encouraging faint-heartedness, even 
while reproving spiritual indolence and cowardice. Many of her 
letters are classics whether from an ascetic or diplomatic angle. 
They are pointed and spirited; some of them dramatic. There is 
imagination in them and logic; there is passion. Her style is 
simple and direct. She is frank yet dignified and speaks her 
mind without reserve. Her arguments are convincing, her analy- 
ses of situations keen, her exhortations invigorating, her plead- 
ings eloquent. Meek as she was, she could be trenchant and 
scornful, and both Gregory and Urban must have felt the sting 
of her words as she upbraided the timidity of the one and the 
harshness of the other. And yet she writes playfully too as when 
she describes how she escaped martyrdom on the one occasion 
when she was exposed to physical violence: “The Eternal Bride- 
groom played a great joke on me.” These letters are well worth 
careful reading. wil 


The Spell of the Caribbean Islands. 
ton: L. C. Page and Company. $3.75. 

To readers of the “Spell” series of travel books, the author 
needs no introduction as he has already published interesting ac- 
counts of his journeys in China, Egypt and the Holy Land. The 
present volume carries the tourist to the tropical islands of the 
Caribbean Saint Thomas, Saint Christopher, Antigna, Mar- 
tinique, Saint Lucia and Barbados, and they make pleasant stop- 
ping places. The United States, France, Great Britain and Holland 
are their proprietors but mostly their inhabitants are the des- 
cendants of the black slaves who live an indolent but gay and 
happy life. There is a sprightly charm to Mr. Bell’s narrative 
about what he calls “one of the great playgrounds of the world.” 
He has a knack for picking out what will most interest the stay- 
at-homes whose restlessness to grow acquainted with other peoples 
and other climes must be satisfied vicariously. Possibly the best 
passages in the book are the “asides”——the account of the 
native superstitions, the islands’ serpents, the indigenous industries, 
the allusions to men and women of the Empress Josephine and 
Alexander Hamilton type who hailed from there, and particularly 
the graphic account of the awful eruption of Mount Pelee with 
the destruction that it wrought in Martinique in May, 1902. One 
is also given a good insight into the character and habits of the 
natives, and local social customs. The islands all have plenty of 
human interest; some of them plenty of scenic beauty besides. 
Abundant illustrations in the volume evidence both these facts. 


W. F. C. 


Cranmer and the Reformation Under Edward VI. By C. H. 
SmytTHE. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

It is gratifying to note that the newer English historians of the 
Reformation period are drawing conclusions that the older writers 
blandly chose to dismiss from the possibilities. This new spirit 
is due as well to a more thorough sifting of the historical evidence 
as to the more honest and objective attitude in interpreting the 
findings. In his introductory survey of the religious conditions 
that held in England from the time of Henry to Mary, Mr. 
Smythe makes many frank admissions. He grants that it was not 
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Protestantism or anti-Catholicism that made the English people 
Protestants, rather it was anti-papalism and politics and avarice. 
Again, he shows a rare leniency towards Mary and the political 
executions to which she was forced to consent. While the volume 
is of historical and biographical intent, its main purpose is theo- 
logical. Its central thesis is the refutation of the charge that 
Cranmer, after his perversion from Catholicism, became either a 
Zwinglian or a Lutheran; according to the author, he embraced 
and never abandoned the Suvermerian theory in regard to the 
Eucharist. This is a most difficult task. Cranmer was always 
what circumstances inclined him to be; he could swear implicit 
faith in whatever doctrine or belief his superiors in brain or 
power wished him to swear. Most charitably, Mr. Smythe at- 
tempts to make of him, what he never of himself could have been, 
something of a Thomas a Becket. The treatise is not wholly 
concerned with Cranmer. It discusses other notables like Peter 
Martyr, Bucer, the English refugees to Zurich, and Northumber- 
land who died wise though he had ambitioned foolishly. Because 
of the theological bias in the discussion, and the fact that heretical 
doctrine is explained but not refuted, the book cannot be recom- 
mended to Catholic readers. x~ s 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


University of California Publications.—For practical pur- 
poses in the Spanish-American colonies the viceroys were more 
powerful and important than the King. Lillian Estelle Fisher 
makes them the subject of an interesting study which she entitles 
“Viceregal Administration in the Spanish-American Colonies ” 
(University of California Press. $5.). She discusses the vice- 
roy’s administrative functions, his powers and their limitations, 
and his relations to the audiencia, the army, the church, educa- 
tion and hospitals. Authorities are plentifully indicated but there 
are relatively few direct quotations. Apparently the story is told 
with impartiality. A greater familiarity with ecclesiastical history 
and with Catholic dogma and practice would have enabled the 
author to avoid occasional inaccuracies, fortunately not of seri- 
ous moment. In view of the recent religious difficulties in Mexico 
one notes that while there are records of constant squabbles be- 
tween the viceroys and the clergy and religious, the best viceroys 
had no difficulties with them; in fact, praised them and seconded 
their efforts. The volume is informative and not uninteresting. 

The seventh volume of the University’s publications in Philo- 
sophy contains “Studies in the Problems of Norms,” prepared 
with one exception, by members of the faculty-———“ Spanish Bal- 
lad Problems” by S. Griswold Morley, is the revision of a public 
lecture given at the University on an interesting poetic form.—— 
“From St. Antony to St. Guthlac. A Study in Biography” 
(55c.), by Benjamin P. Kurtz, makes up the second section of 
volume twelve of the University’s publications in Modern Phil- 
ology. Hagiographers will be interested in its conclusion, that 
the Vita Guthlaci appears “to be the first saint’s life in the West.” 





Useful Play for the Child.—Social workers who decry the 
evil ways into which so many of our young people fall are con- 
stantly urging the need of keeping boys and girls healthily occu- 
pied outside the hours prescribed for their domestic and school 
duties. Teachers, parents, scout-leaders and those who have the 
direction of young people will find many helpful suggestions for 
their distraction and amusement in the fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged, of “Games and Dances” (Philadelphia: Joseph McVey. 
$3.00), by William A. Stecher. The material of the book is 
arranged progressively. There are amusements for the various 
seasons, the different ages and both sexes; games with and with- 
out stationary apparatus; games for individuals and group-games; 
games for indoors as well as for the open playground. 

Modern psychology with its intelligence tests and measurements 
has given the world quite a few intriguing theories about our 
young folk. Margaret Swanson in “ Needlecraft and Psychology” 
(Longmans. $2.75), presents a course of lessons, developed in 
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her own class-room experiences, in which the basis for the 
measurement of intelligence is color, structure and rhythm. She 
finds the child’s physical life developing as it constructs its own 
shapeless and fantastic figures with needle and thread “for the 
scribbling and stabbing with a needle involves an experience un- 
obtainable by drawing on paper with pencil or painting with 
brush.” There are copious illustrations. 


———— 


Problems of the English Courses.—That the course in Eng- 
lish Literature as given in the secondary schools has not been 
clearly defined, that the purpose and ends are as vague as the 
prescribed materials of study are haphazard and ineffective is 
the contention urged with vigor in “The Teaching of Litera- 
ture” (Silver Burdett), by Charles C. Fries, James H. Han- 
ford and Harrison R. Steeves. Fundamental in the minds of the 
authors is the principle that literature must be studied in its re- 
lation to life and experience. While it must be admitted that 
this view imparts to the teaching of literature a certain vital 
value and inspires a living interest on the part of the student, it 
must also be remembered that an excessive insistence on this 
phase would make the literature class an appendage to classes in 
ethics, sociology and psychology. On the whole, the authors of 
this volume are sound in their views and cognizant of pedagogical 
needs. That they are not crystal clear in practical application 
of their ideas is due not less to the fluidity of the subject they 
are treating than to the limited scope of their work. They have 
offered, however, many constructive suggestions as well as much 
frank criticism of current methods and prescriptions. The volume 
is provocative and offers debatable topics for the English teacher 
to ponder. Particularly good are the two chapters devoted to the 
relative merits of classical and contemporary authors as the 
prime subject of study. 

More limited in its compass but more definite in its pedagogical 
import is “The Essay. How to Study and Write It” (Johnson 
Publishing Co. Richmond, Virginia), by D. Davis Farrington. 
The volume is designed as a textbook for the College Freshman 
class in English composition. Models of essays are classified 
under three headings, those illustrating the author’s utilization 
of his resources, structural technique, and the craftsman’s art. 
Introductory to each group of essays are listed a number of 
guiding questions on the particular points to be noted, and fol- 
lowing the selections a more detailed series of analytical questions 
and many suggestive exercises are given. With a close adherence 
to the pedagogical methods advocated by Professor Farrington, 
the volume should be of value to the instructor in Freshman 
English. P 





Pamphlets.—Several attractive titles are on the list of five cent 
pamphlets recently issued by the Paulist Press. Among these are 
“The Testimony of History for the Roman Catholic Church,” 
“Do We Mothers Know What We Want,” by Kathleen Norris, 
“ Meditation and Modern Life,” by Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., 
“The Vestments of the Roman Rite,” by Adrian Fortescue, and 
“Consecration of the Family to the Sacred Heart of Jesus,” by 
M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. 

Recently published pamphlets of the Irish C. T. S. include: 
“The Catholic Spirit and the Work-a-day World,” by Rev. T. 
P. F. Gallagher, a plea for more religion in domestic and business 
life; “Saint Peter According to the New Testament,” by M. A 
Mark; “Saint Margaret Mary,” by Rev. Henry A. Johnston, S.J.; 
“A Shamrock of Irish Foundresses,” being interesting sketches 
of Nano Nagle, Mary Aikenhead and Catherine McCauley, by 
Rev. Michael J. Phelan, S.J.; “Christ’s’ Brotherhood: Its Social 
Value,” by Rev. Garrett Pierse. 

The Catholic Guild of Israel (Kansas City: Convent of Our 
Lady of Sion), has reprinted from the London Catholic Times 
the instructive essay of the Rev. A. F. Day, S.J., “ Jews and Cath- 
olics.” It is an earnest plea for Catholics to take an interest in 
the conversion of Israel. 
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Bellarion the Fortunate. Walls of Glass. The Wrong 
Letter. The Interpreter. The West A” Calling. 


In his new fifteenth century romance of Ghibelline Italy, “ Bel- 
larion the Fortunate” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50), Rafael Sa- 
batini unrolls a vivid and brilliant panorama-picture of a turbu- 
lent society. Bellarion was reared in the quiet of the cloister; 
in his inexperience he argued that there was no such thing as 
sin. Chance immersed him in the intrigues and the warfare of 
the world, and Bellarion quickly developed into the master trick- 
ster, a genius in military strategy, a man without shame or scruple, 
one who acted on the theory that nothing was sinful so leng as a 
good end was served. But Mr. Sabatini’s Bellarion is agreeably 
free from sins of the flesh, and so, too, is his book. It is a palpi- 
tating, colorful romance of guerilla war and feudal absolutism, of 
daring adventure and naturalistic idealism, of love that was 
warm and vibrant though it was so elevated that it became 
veneration. With all his yearnings for the clositer, Bellarion 
finds a reason to keep him in the palace. 

That un-Jesuitical principle of the end justifying the means 
is being made the basis of a multitude of modern romances. 
Strangely, the principle seems to be regarded with favor. One 
of the recent exponents is Larry Barretto in his “Walls of 
Glass” (Little, Brown. $2.00). Sophy Deming, tragically 
widowed, must support her child. She fails in legitimate busi- 
ness, and, with all nobility of purpose, gives herself to a wealthy 
horse-owner whose wife is insane. Of course, the implication is 
that she is acting nobly. While the story is beautifully written, 
and with restraint, it is not at all convincing. - There is in it too 
little of necessary sequence and too much of that amazing coin- 
cidence that happens only in fiction but very rarely in fact. 
Sophy and Martin are finely delineated individuals, but the son 
and most of the other characters are vague and shadowy, little 
more than names. 

Detective stories may roughly be divided into two classes: the 
diluted and the essential. The former introduce a number of 
divertisements, but the latter never turn aside from following the 
scent. In “The Wrong Letter” (Dutton. $2.00), by Walter 
S. Masterman, there are no other elements than the single prob- 
lem of who was the mysterious and unseen criminal that killed 
the Prime Minister. Everything goes against one’s expecta- 
tions, from the title itself of the book to the discovery of the 
villain. The foreword is an approval by G. K. Chesterton, him- 
self a master of this kind of fiction. After reading the volume, 
one is honestly able to repeat his confession: “I can say with 
all sincerity, nay, with all solemn responsibility, that this detective 
mystery has deceived me.” 

Gertrude Capen Whitney is already known for more than one 
story that very deftly emphasizes the spiritual phases of human 
nature. “The Interpreter” (Four Seas Company. $2.00), a dou- 
ble romance, is motived by the same principle. As a preachment 
of humanitarianism and of noble living, based unfortunately on 
a very hazy religious foundation, the story goes, but judged by 
the literary criteria that govern fiction-writing there is much to 
be desired. Its highly improbable opening chapters and the gen- 
erally stilted and artificial tone of conversation employed by the 
characters will prejudice the average reader, to say nothing of 
noticeable plot defects and other weaknesses. 


The people whom Rose Lynch gathers together in her story, 
“The West A’Calling” (Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 5s) are 
truly delightful souls. They have hearts of Irish gold and souls 
of Catholic saints. Even before Charlie’s hope of being the great 
painter that he had the power to be, were blasted by the blind- 
ness that came on him through heroism, his love for Marie was 
young but strong. And Marie’s love for him in his misfortune 
rose above the attractiveness of the other suitors. Perfect happi- 
ness came after a visit to Lourdes. While the romance is not 
unfolded with that perfection of technique that is required among 
the moderns, it is an edifying and readable story. 
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Communications 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department. 


When Catholic Dailies Will Come 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As the “Catholic daily” is still being discussed in America 
may I make a few remarks? 

The Catholic daily will come automatically with the growth of 
the official weekly newspapers of the bishops. How? When 
their circulation approaches the saturation of the Catholic popu- 
lation, their advertising will increase to demand pages enough to 
warrant newspaper presses. Newspaper presses can be operated 
economically if they are run often. Once a week is not often 
enough. Therefore it will be expedient to run them oftener: 
as the circulation would create a demand for advertising space, 
the space could be spread more satisfactorily over several week- 
day issues than in one Saturday issue. Seven eight-page papers 
are easier to handle and have better advertising and news value 
and more chances of growth than one fifty-six page paper. 

Such a development would require financing, but a loan or a 
stock issue is not a subsidy. Until the official Catholic papers 
can create circulation and advertising demand for fifty-six pages 
a week or perhaps twenty-eight pages, no loan or stock issue can 
be used honestly for a Catholic daily. 

A Catholic daily to thrive must be the official organ of the 
Bishop or Bishops. Any other group may cooperate with the 
Bishop, it cannot compete with his paper and live. The Bishop 
must have freedom; he cannot be submerged. 

The problem lies in the desire of the Catholic people for Catho- 
lic news or clean news. Until the Catholic people develop a 
thoroughly Catholic mind they will not want a Catholic daily. 
Their want makes circulation. As it is, the rottenest daily news- 
papers in the country have enormous circulation in the cities 
where Catholics form a large percentage, if not a majority of 
the population. 

San Francisco 


F. Gorpon O’NEixL. 





A Nuremberg Young Men’s Catholic Club 
To: the Editor of AMERICA: 

The title of “the most historic city in Europe” is claimed by 
Nuremberg in Northern Bavaria, and tourists who have followed 
the winding streets of the old town and climbed the Kaiserberg 
to look down from the castle-tower on the medieval walls and 
roofs of this favorite imperial stronghold will recognize the jus- 
tice of its claim to antiquity. But there is a more modern 
quarter of Nuremburg with which American visitors are not so 
likely to be acquainted. It is frankly industrial, and even sordid, 
but it is romantic in its own way, because it is the embodi- 
ment of one more chapter in the unwritten epic of priestly hero- 
ism: the building of a live parish where before there was only 
indifference. 

Five years ago the Jesuit Fathers, under the leadership of 
Father Hugh Aman, S.J., came to this abandoned section of 
Nuremberg, which was known familiarly as “ Niggertown.” They 
found a haphazard collection of one-story ramshackle, frame 
buildings, erected as military hospitals during the war, but since 
doing service as crowded tenements. No church, no parish house, 
no grounds were there to begin with. The Jesuits were called 
upon to perform a work of creation. One of the old hospital 
buildings was rented from the city and fitted up as a church; at 
its formal opening twenty-three souls attended the Sunday Mass. 

Not discouraged, Father Aman set to work visiting the people, 
relieving the destitute (assisted by generous alms from AMERICA), 
exhorting, catechizing, until little by little he had kindled the 
dormant faith of the Catholics and silenced the opposition of 
the Protestants. Last Sunday there were four Masses in the 
little church, which each time was crowded to the doors. More- 
over, a parish-house has been built and an extensive tract of land 
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bought as the site for the other parish buildings which will be 
grouped around a new church worthy to house the Master in His 
most- historic city. 

The one great obstacle to the continued progress of St. Kuni- 
gund’s parish is the dearth of capital for building purposes. It 
is impossible to borrow money in Germany at less than 12 per 
cent. Naturally such a rate is prohibitive for a struggling parish, 
and Father Aman finds himself effectively balked in the next 
step of his comprehensive plan: the building of the Young Men’s 
Social Club. The need for such a parish center is a corollary 
of the incredible interest young Germany is taking in sports; 
it is the more pressing in this quarter of Nuremberg because 
the Social Democrats are continually offering in their well- 
equipped club a specious lure to win the rising generation to 
Socialism. 

A Catholic Young Men’s Club is therefore all-important for 
the continued welfare of this parish. Suitable ground has already 
been bought and paid for, only the building money is not to be 
had in Germany. In this impasse the pastor has turned his eyes 
in hope to America, seeking for some zealous Catholic interested 
enough in the spread of the Faith, not, this time, to give, but to 
loan the needed sum, $20,000, at a lower rate than the German 
bankers. The fees and revenues of the Young Men’s Club could 
easily take care of a rate of 514 per cent (say 3% per cent in- 
terest and 2 per cent amortization). For security, besides the 
unused portion of the parish land (estimated at approximately 
$100,000), the pastor is prepared to furnish the guarantce of (1) 
The Nuremberg Union of Catholic Parishes, or, to give its Ger- 
man name, Katholische Gesamtkirchenverwaltung Niirnberg; 
and (2) one of the principal breweries of the city which is 
anxious thus to secure the exclusive use of its products in the 
Catholic Center. 

Further details about the loan can be had from the pastor him- 
self who writes and understands English. The address is: Rev. 
H. Aman, S.J., 32 Scharrerstrasse, Niirnberg, Germany. 

Nuremberg. A. T. 

Congregational Singing 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Perhaps no feature of the Eucharistic Congress was more 
deeply soul-stirring than the hymns of greeting to our Blessed 
Lord, by the 200,000 members of the Holy Name Society on 
Tuesday evening, June 22. The fervent songs of adoration that 
rose and surged through the Stadium towards the high altar 
upon which was enthroned Christ, our King, were an extraordinary 
demonstration on the part of our people of a spiritual hunger for 
audible expression and participation in our sacred liturgy. 

The whole vast audience, with reverence and precision, burst 
into those immortal hymns of adoration, the O Salutaris Hostia 
and the Tantum Ergo, addressed to the Blessed Sacrament with 
a sonorous cadence and harmony indescribable in its gripping and 
thrilling charm—each one, oblivious to all save his own act of 
fealty, with every fiber of body and emotion of soul acknowledg- 
ing God, his Creator, Master and Saviour. 

There is not a Vespers or Benediction in any church through- 
out the land where these hymns are rendered by the choir alone 
to the exclusion of the people, that there does not arise from the 
congregation present, a subdued and softened humming of these 
sacred hymns, audible, insistent and prayerful. Save for some 
exceptions, however, it takes some special event, away from the 
home parish, to enable our men to give a demonstration of their 
ability in group-singing sufficient to win special notice, and indeed 
warm praise from outside clergymen. 

I chanced in at the church of St. Jean, on Lexington Avenue, 
and 76th Street on last Holy Thursday night. As I made 
my way slowly through the dense crowds which packed the 
beautiful church, the organ intoned that wonderful hymn: 
“Come Holy Ghost, Creator Blest.” It rolled through the high- 
arched transept, the kneeling throngs caught it up, the masses 
making their way out sang it with sober emotion, while waiting 
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groups, still entering the sacred edifice, joined in with reverential 
impulse. ° 

Catholic congregations in the villages of Europe have from im- 
memorial times sung the entire Mass from beginning to end, 
and frequently with neither organ nor organist. But in this 
country, for whatever reason, the age-old hymns of the people 
are wrongfully appropriated by the choir. Small wonder, then, 
that Vespers has been reduced in many churches to a mere for- 
mality without the proverbial “corporal’s guard” attending. Prot- 
estants, however, keenly mindful of the fellowship of song, 
wisely cling to it as an institution to be maintained at all hazards. 
It is a spiritual exercise of powerful beauty and force. 

I shall welcome the time when the O, Salutaris and the Tantum 
Ergo become the exclusive privilege in song of the congregation, 


and firmly believe that in many parishes, it will mark the revival . 


of interest in Vespers and Benediction, particularly if placed 
under the special charge of the Holy Name Society. 
New York. Hersert A. O’Brien. 


The True Picture of St. Aloysius 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Recently many articles have appeared in Italian Catholic papers 
relative to the true picture or photo of St. Aloysius Gonzaga. 
Truly, I think that the good people of Italy today want the same 
kind of an Aloysius as given by your publication America. It 
is a quite universal opinion here in Italy that the old-time artists 
(and preachers) did make serious mistakes in presenting the 
Saint to us. I think that the true picture of the Saint could be 
had by a close study of the folk of these parts. They are a most 
delightful people. Even the tramway conductors are most gentle 
and affectionate. An American is completely captivated by their 
natural refinernent. 

Castiglione, the birthplace of St. Aloysius, is an hour’s ride off 
the Milan-Venice main line. Hence the people are not used to 
travelers; hence, too, you can see them as they really are—fine 
people. You would think that the guide at the top of the 
mountain where the ancient castle used to be was a dear and 
familiar friend of yours. “ What language do you people speak 
here,” I asked. “ Well, we are just on the border of Piedmont 
and the Veneta.” “I think you are mcre of the Veneta; it has 
such a sweet rhythm.” “Yes, we have a rather musical cadence 
in our dialect,” he said, as we were going through the vineyard 
that now covers the same ground that supported the proud castle 
of old. We were standing at the monument that marks the room 
where the youthful Saint was born. A short prayer said, we en- 
joy the magnificent view of the valley below and beyond us. 
The whole panorama is just like the beautiful Santa Clara Valley 
as seen from the top of the foothill of Los Gatos or Saratoga. 
“What are all those trees with such thick foliage down there in 
the valley?” I asked my kind friend, who unlike most cicerones 
was not stringing off some dry old speech of much unauthentic 
lore —“ Are they fruit trees?” “No, they are not fruit trees” 
—“*Cut ’em down then,” I interrupted—*‘ Oh Mister,” he re- 
plied patiently, “the riches of those trees are exactly in their 
leaves. We feed them to the silk worms.” “Oh,” I said, trying 
to repair my blunder, “those are not the barren trees of which 
Our Lord spoke in the Gospel.” 

The little chapel where the Saint made his first Communion 
was a stone’s throw away. The Marquis, his father, and a brother 
are buried there. In a straight line down through the city is the 
church, the Santuario di San Lwigi, where the holy mother is 
buried and where, too, the skull of our saintly youth is kept and 
seen by pilgrims. On the way down, after I had told my friend 
that I was from a land afar away, “Look here,” he said, “I 
have a coin from your country.” It was a fifty-centime piece from 
Uruguay. “Castiglione is becoming known all over the world,” 
said I. “Yes,” he said, “we are proud of our Saint.” I looked 
at him to see if he really was, for he was a young man of about 
twenty. He was. 
Castiglione, Italy. F, J. F. 
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